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ABSTRACT 

This project was prompted by concern about the 
tendency for temporary foster care to drift along without definite 
plans for the child's return home or movement into, adoption, 
long-term foster care or other alternative arrangements. The foster 
care section of the Rhode Island Department of Social and 
Rehabilitative Services served as a "laboratory" to test certain 
strategies to combat this drift. The agency was divided into three 
segments: (1) in one section, a monitoring system was established 
that required the worker to review each case at 3-month intervals and 
indicate what action he was taking to implement plans for the child, 
(2) in the second section^ this monitoring system was combined with 
the assignment of special workers to selected cases where intensive 
work with the parents might facilitate the child's return home or the 
parents' acceptance ^of other plans for the child, and (3) in the 
third section, work proceeded as usual. Results showed that 
differences in the length of time in care of the children in the 
three segments made more difference in rate of return home than did 
the strategies introduced. The 1-year service project involving 413 
children proved too brief in many cases to accomplish the tasks 
needed to ready parents to reestablish a home for their children or 
to reach alternative plans* However, the monitoring system led 
workers to more realistic planning and the use of special workers led 
to more discharges from foster care. (CS) 
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CHAPTER 1 



OKE DEVELORffiNT OF THE STODY 

BaCi'tgroT.md of the Research 
This demonstration developed as somewhat of a natural extension of a series of 
studies conducted by the Research Center of the Child Welfare League of America. 
Since 196k the League has had a Child Welfare Research and Demonstration Grant 
for a Coordinated Program of Research in Foster Care. The early studies con- 
ducted under the grant dealt, primarily with foster care as a substitute service. 
Some 'Df these and earlier studies indicated that there might not have been need 
to ^lace substantial numbers of children in foster care if there had been pre- 
ventive services available to the children in their own homes and if there had 
been more systematic and adequate determination of the need for placement in 
the first place. 

With this background the Research Center turned its attention in I969 to two 
related research questions. One asked which children from Vhat kinds of families 
and situations tend to be placed in foster care and, conversely, which children 
tend to be served in their own homes. If we could identify the factors that go 
into the decision to place or to serve in own home, we might be able to develop 
guides for more systematic and appropriate decisions by practitioners. The 
second question asked what the actual content of service in own homes tended to 
be, and what outcomes are associated with what types of service. Since there 
were indications from prior research and practice that supportive services might 



prevent the need for placement, a study of such services provided by child welfare 
agencies with successful outcanes might lead to a further development and exten- 
sion of th.Dse services to prevent unnecessary placements. 

Research address'ed to thes^' questions was conducted in four child welfare agencies 
A report on the research concerning the decision to place children or serve them 
in their own homes was published in the latter part of 1971*^ Then, the own-home 
service cases from that study were followed up for a* year to determine the nature 
and the outcome of the service. The report on this second study was published 
early in 1973.^ 

While these related projects were still in progress, we were encouraged by the 
Children's Bureau to consider possible demonstration projects in the general 
area of child welfare services. It was too early to develop definitive ideas 
for demonstrations from either of the two ongoing projects, but after discussions 
with field consultants and other colleagues in the League and meetings with other 
researchers, we decided to unc'ertake research into ways of returning children 
from foster care to their families, or in other ways to prevent the pervasive 
drift of temporary foster care j,nto indefinite long-term foster caxe. 

Since we had concernecl ourselves with the question of what goes into making sound 
decisions about placement, and to learning the ingredients of successful service 
to prevent placement, it seemed a natural extension of interest in alternatives 
to placement to study ways of getting children out of the limbo of indefinite 
temporary foster care. 



1. Michael H. Fhillips et al.. Factors Associated with Placement Decisions in 
Child Welfare (New York: Child Welfare League of America, 1971). The report of 
an extension of this study appeared as Biillips et al., A Model for Intake 
Decisions in Child Welfare (New York: Child Welfare League of America, 1972). 

2. Edmund A. Sherman et al.. Service to ChiXdrea In Their Own Homes; Its Nature 
and Outcome (New York: Child "(Welfare League of America, 1973). 
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The Problem of the Study 

The problem of children adrift in foster care has been a matter of recurrent 

concern in the child welfare field. It is a problem found in just about any 

area, and it is found among some of the most progressive, and concerned agencies • 

In fact, it is usually the agencies concerned enough to study the problem that 

turn up facts about its actual dimensions . A recent report from a statewide 

agency in New Hampshire illustrates this : 

'*In a Child and Family Service study of all the foster children (3l6) for 
whom four New Hampshire counties were liable in 1971: 90 been in 
placement 2 to 6 years; I38 over 6 years. Of all these children, only- 
Si were returned home and eight adopted in that calendar year. This 
illustrates that the foster child is caught in a situation usually beyond his 
control where agencies and institutions make decisions for him and 
about him, and can become 'lost', in the system."-^ 

Perhaps more dramatically than any other single study, M^as and Engler*s Children 

in Need of Parents demonstrated how allowing children to drift in an indefinite 

state of temporary foster care tends to lock the children into the foster care 

ii 

system ever more firmly with the passage of time. Their findings indicated 

that if the children were allowed to drift in this state of limbo for 1-| or 2 

years 5 their chances of ever leaving it were slim. The dire consequences for 

the child caught in this system have been well expressed by Bryce and Ehlert in 

their report of a study of children in foster care : 

"it is our conviction that no child can grow emotionally while in limbo, 
never really belonging to anyone except on a temporary and ill-defined or 
partial basis. He caiinot invest except in a minimal way (just enough to 
survive) if [tomorrow tho relationship may be severed. To remain super- 
fically involved can be an advantage in the temporary foster care arrange-' 
ment, but it is disastrous on a long-term basis . To grow, the child needs 
at least the promise of permanency in relationships and some continuity of 
environment. Foster parents face a problem too, when they are left to rear 



3. Child and Family Services of New Ham:pshire, Reaching Out as Family Advocates . 
Third Summary Report of the Family- Advocacy Prograja (Manchester, New Hampshire: 
Child and Family Services of New Hampshire, 1972), pp. 11-12. 



Henry S. Maas and Richard E. Engler, Children in Need of Parents (New York: 
Columbia University , Press, 1959)* 



children who do not belong to them, especially when there is only rare 
contact with the agency. The foster parents cannot summon up the con- 
viction to convey to the child convincingly that he belongs to fchem, 
that they expect certain things of him, and at times demand things of him. 
Even if such int ensity were possible, it would mislead the child, in view 
of his ever- impending departure. 

"in the absence of a final sense of belonging and investment, effectiveness 
of authority inherent in the parent-child relationship is missing. Depth, 
and therefore meaning, in relationship is dramatically reduced. Familial 
identification is not possible. It is this conviction in relationship, the 
defined and enduring quality of the happy and unhappy shared experiences 
through time, that gives meaning to and makes for durability in the rela- 
tionship. If we do not provide this as the child *s younger years go by, 
we deny the child the experience he needs to grow. "5 

Having identified this drift as a pervasive problem is of course not enough. Its 

existence raises the question of how it tends to come about. To speak of a 

child's getting "lost" in the system suggests somehow that the child has been 

overlooked or forgotten* It is this interpretation that leads to the frequent 

call for tracking systems in children *s agencies. 

Another explanation of the problem points to the very nature of the foster care 
system itseli*. This argument runs to the effect that when the child is placed 
in foster care, a transaction has taken place that tends to take the initiative 
and responsibility away from the natural parent, even in cases of voluntary 
placement, and lodge it with the agency and most particularly in the worker - 
foster home network. A study by Gottesfeld demonstrated that the natural parent 
becomes very much an outsider to this network, and that, however inadvertently, 
the agency /worker service focus and efforts are directed toward the child in the 
context of the foster home. The feelings of a mother whose children were placed 



5. Marvin E. Bryce and Roger C. Ehlert, ''ikk Foster Children," Child Welfare , 
L (November 1971)^ p» 5O3. 

6, Harry Gottesfeld, "In Loco Parentis: A Study of Perceived Role Values in 
Foster Home Care" (New York: Jewish Child Care Association, 1970). 



and who went through the "outsider" experience have been eloquent portrayed 
by Hiyllis Johnson McAdams.'^ She indicates that a sense of failure, guilt and 
doubt can be debilitating for a parent and can discourage serious intentions of 
\ reestablishing a home and getting her children back. For tJiis reason, she 

^ • believes that the social workers should push visiting on the part of reluctant 

parents. . Yet 3 the focus and time limitation? of the workers are such that 
efforts tend to be geared away from the natural parent and toward the foster 
! home, because that is where the child is, Apropos, of this, another study on 

! 'i 

foster care in a large statewide public agency shewed that the pattern of worker 
J contacts was such that the foster parents were visited most frequently, the 

o 

foster children second, and the natural parents a distant third. This is, of 
course, a finding that would be repeated in agency after agency if they were to 
i replicate such studies. 

i ~ ' ■ ■ 

) Given this background on the nature of the problem of drift in foster care, we 

i attempted to develop and test alternative approaches to the problem'. 

I • > ' ' 

: \| Alternative Approaches to the Problem 

I fV*^^ ^ number of attempts have been- made to cope with the problem of this study. One, 

\ in fact, was undertaken in an agency that was studied by Maas and Engler in 

i f their Child Welfare League Prooect, and the agency was found to have particularly 

I large numbers of children adrift in its; foster care system. On the basis of the 

I 

negative findings of the Maas-Engler study, the agency undertook a multifaceted 
I -^-..T^ "shotgun" approach to the problem, including: more aggressive court action^with.,.^ 
I ^^^-i PO'^^J^'^s who abandoned their children or who were not rehabilitatable, to free the 
I •^••fV^I children for adoption; giving foster parents who expressed interest in adopting 



% 7. Piiyllis Johnsoa McAdams, "The Parent in the Shadcws," Child Welfare , LI 

I (Janufi.ry 1972), pp. 51-55. 

f 

i 8. Illinois Department of Children and Family Services, A Study of Children in 

i Foster Care I5 Months or More; Foster Care I (Springfield, Illinois: Illinois 

Department of Children and Family Services, October I5, 197l)j P# 3. 
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children accelen^bed services to bring adop tion about; intensifying case contacts 
with parents with a view to return home or adoption; dropping or de -emphasizing 
the matching of adoptive children with adoptive parents on physical^ sopial, 
racial and religious grounds; and finding families who were willing to risk 
accepting children though there were legal obstacles to adoption to overcane,^ 
On the basis of these efforts, the agency reported: "in the second year after 
the League study, th<^ adoptive rate was m' re than doubled • Nearly doubled also 
was the turnover rate of children leaving foster care to go home."^^ 

In developing strategies for a demonstration project, we focused on what appeared 
to be two separate but related elements in the problem as it has been outlined 
in the foregoing section* The first element had to do with the children getting 
"lost" in the system, which meant doing something about keeping track of them. 
The second element had to do with the natural parents getting "lost" or locked 
out of the foster care network of worker -child -foster home, which appeared to be 
related to the first element, since many children got lost because their parents 
were lost in terms of rehabilitation or planning. 

Proposals for dealing with the first element of the problem have been around for 
a long time. Over 20 years ago Mary Lewis advocated the development of casework 
plans for each child in foster care, to be reviewed at regular intervals, and 
monthly statistical reporting on the status of children in care.^^ The very 
nature of the problem immediately suggests this type of approach. We therefore 
determined that one of the intervention strategies we would test would be a 

9. Joseph Baull, "An Agency Cleans House," ChilC Welfare , XXXIX (January I960), 
pp. 19-21. 

10. Ibid ., p. 21. 

11. Mary Lewis, "Long«-Time Temporary Placement," Child Welfare , XXX (January 
1951), pp. 3-7. 
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monitoring system in whic ' he workers would be held accountable for the current 
status of the children, v/l. . lJ tiave to develop plans for more permanent care, and 
would have to report periodically on their efforts to implement those plans. 

The second eleraent of the problem is only partly addressed by the monitoring 
strategy. Although the foster care workers would be held accountable in a moni- 
toring system for contacts with natural parents in order to engage in planning 
for more permanent arrangements, we were aware that such a reporting system 
might not have the impact or urgency about it to affect significantly the fre- 
quency of contact with natural parents. It is, after all, common for forms 
designed to systematize a* process to become "routine" and to lose their urgency 
for the persons responsible for filling them out. 

One strategy that suggested itself for dealing with the problem of loss of con-^ 

tact with the natural parents was the use of special w:orkers whose tDrimary 

responsibility would be to work intensively with the natural parents. This 

approach was being tried out by a member r,gency of the Child Welfare League at 

12 

the time this study was being planned. The main features and criteria of the 
program were: The families selected for the project had to be recently known to 
the agency; the service given to them would be intensive and time-limited (clients 
seen on a weekly basis for 6 months); one or both natural parents had to be avail- 
able for contact with the worker; the regular foster care workers vould continue 
to provide service to the children and their foster families; and the special 
worker would continue supervision of the child in the natural parent home after 
discharge from foster care* 

12. Baltimore County Department of Social Services, Pilot Project : Experience 
with a Specialized Caseload of Natural Parents (To^rson, Maryland: Baltimore 
County Department of Social Services, 1971) > Mimeographed . 



Most of the features of this program looked as though they could be implemented 
in most agency settings. The numbers involved in the project were small, however, 
with one worker handling 11 families in the 6-month period— too small a number to 
shew statistically significant inipact. There have probably been similar projects 
in other agencies, but to our knowledge there have been none that were set up 
with a predesigned and systematic evaluative research scheme. 

The project just described was geared toward return of the children to their 
natural parents. Although we intended this to be a major objective of our 
demonstration, we were aware that return to the parents might nfot be possible 
or advisable for some children in indefinite temporary foster care. Adoption 
would, of course, be one way out for some of these children, and that seemed to 
be the primary focus of the agency that "cleaned house," as described by Baull 
(footnote 9). Where adoption is not possible, though, because of the age of the 
child or the attitude of the natural parents, some other scheme to give the |child 
a sense of permanency becomes necessary. 

Madison and Shapiro have indicated that "... agencies are finding oral or 
written contracts useful in creating a feeling of permanence and security and 

easing the child *s search for identity."^ Weinstein*s research on the self- 

i 

iinage of the foster child tends to support this interpretation of the value of 
planned permanent foster care.^^ We anticipated, therefore, that some kind of 
contractual permanent or long-term foster care would have bo be one of the options 
in any demonstration designed to counteract the drift in foster care* This option 
would also obviously call for more intensive work with the natural parents to 
make an impact on the problem. 

13. Bernice Miadison and Michael Shapiro, "Perufiinent and Long-Term Foster Family 
Care as a Planned Service," Child Welfare « IL (?ferch 1970), p. 136. 

Ik. Eugene Weinstein, The Self -Image of the Foster Child (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, i960). - - 
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It can be seen frcm the foregoing review that the strategies we chose to test 
in this demonstration were not new or innovative. The only thing new about the 
demonstration was the effort to build in an evaluation scheme for assessing the 
effectiveness of these strategies in a systematic way. 

We were not necessarily sanguine about the outcome of the strategies from a 
statistical point of view. We knew from prior research by Fanshel, Jenkins, 
Murphy dnd others (cited and discussed in Chapter h ) that there were powerful 
antecedent var-'ables, such as age of the child and length of time already spent 
in foster care, that would be difficult for any experimental program variables 
(strategies) to overcome. Even if these antecedent variables were evenly dis-- 
tributed among the children in the experimental and control groups, it would 
take considerable time and numbers of children to show statistically significant 
results. it turned out, we did not have the time and numbers we would have 
liked. Our original proposal was geared toward testing in two large agencies^ 
with heavy foster care- loads for a minimal period of l6 months. We had to settle 
for one agency and a IS-month period, because of budgetary limitations. Hcwever, 
the importance of the problem of children in limbo in foster care impelled us to 

i 

undertake this demonstration. It was not Just a question of whether these 
specific strategies Vork" or not. It wars also important to know how they dp or 
do nob work. Finally, there was much to learn in systematically studying the 
process and the constraints involved in ex^tricating the children from this limbo. 



CHAPTER 2 

THE STUDY DESIGN AND METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION 

To test the effectiveness of the intervention strategies suggested to counteract 
the drift in foster care-^n administrative control device and the assignment of 
special caseworkers to work with natural families— we proposed a field demonstra- 
tion in two operating agencies. In^^each^ager^ we planned to divide the foster 
care staff into three segments, to introduce the experimental programs in two of 
these and to utilize the third segment, which would have no new input, as a 
control or basis of comparison with the two experimental programs. As noted, 
limitations in funding necessitated confining the demonstration to a single 
agency, a feasible plan because the design called. for comparison within each 
agency. A second agency would have provided a concurrent replication, but it 
was not essential to implementation of the design. 

Our first tasks were to locate an appropriate agency setting, to define the range 
of cases to be included, to design the intervention strategies, and to develop 
procedures for collecting the data needed in circumscribing the study population, 
allocating cases to the three segments of the program^ and evaluating their 
i*elative effectiveness. 
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The Study Setting 

A first essential was to locate a child care agency appropriate as a setting for 
the demonstration. What makes an agency appropriate? Since the problem of 
drift in foster care was believed most likely to arise in large public agencies, 
our first criterion was that the setting be a public child welfare agency with a 
substantial number of children in foster care. If an agency was to involve 
itself in the disruption inevitably caused by a research deiBonstration, it had 
to be concerned about the research problem. Also, the agency had to have special 
ized foster care caseloads organized in units, so that these units could be 
combined to form th© two experimental segments and the control segment. 

^ In the fall of I97O we wrote to several public agencies affiliated with the 
Child Welfare League, describing the general plan of the project and inquiring 
into their concern with the problem, the organization of their caseloads, and 
their interest in participation. Most, but not all, of the agencies were con- 
cerned with the problem. Most, but not all, had specialized foster care ease- 
loads. Some of the agencies that met these criteria could not, for various 
reasons, accommodate the demonstration. Our final selection was the Child 
Welfare Services (later called simply Child Welfare) of the Rhode Island 
Department of Social and Rehabilitative Services. The agency seemed well 
suited in size and organization of caseloads, and both the Department Director 
and the Administrator of Child Welfare Services were enthusiastic about the 
agency's participation and lent strong support to implementation of the demon- 
stration. Its location within easy travel of New York was a great asset, since 
monthly visits by the study director proved to be important to smooth operations. 
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As described in the last annual report of the Department of Social and Rehabili- 
tative Services, "specialized child welfare functions carried by the Child 
Welfare unit within Family and Chil^dren^s Services are designed to prevent family 
breakdown, to provide protection to children in danger of being neglected or 
abused, and to provide placement for children who must live away from their ow7i 
families or need separation from their families for some hours during the day 
as a treatment plan for the child and the family."-^ In addition to responsibility 
for social studies of children of concern to the Family Court and fci- licensing 
and maintenance of standards for care of children away from their families, the 
Child Welfare unit provides the following preventive and rehabilitative social 
services : 

1. Services to children and their families in their own homes. 

2. Protective services to neglected and abused children and their parents. 

3. Foster care — in foster homes and group settings. 

^. Shelter care for children temporarily without a caretaker. 

5. Day care in family day care homes. 

6. Adoption placement for children under the care of the agency. 

7. Service to unmarried mothers for whom the agency has a prior responsibi- 
lity. 

On June 30, 1970, the close of the fiscal year preceding the project^ the unit 
was serving k809 children, with the majority receiving service in their own 
homes. Child Welfare Services had a total staff of 202, including 111 social 
caseworkers and 33 administrative and supervisory personnel, in December 1970, 
when the demonstration was being planned. Child Welfare Services had 920 children 
in foster care, exclusive of 209 children being supervised in the homes of rela- 
tives. Service to these children was being provided by 37 caseworkers in 10 

1. Department of Social and Rehabilitative Services, Division of Community 
Services, Family and Children's Services, Child Welfare* Report for Year 
Ending June 30, 1972 . 
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supervisory units, some of which had foster care workers only and others of which 
included protective and home service workers. One supervisory unit was made up 
of five caseworkers carrying caseloads of children in institutions, either the 
Department's Children's Center or private institutions with specialized programs. 
The Adoption Unit, which had 38 children in adoptive placement at the end of 
fiscal 1970, makes adoptive placements only of babies of unmarried mothers 
^ already known to the agency or children committed to the agency for whom adoption 
proves to be the best plan. 

Considerable reorganization occurred within the Department in the course of the 
project, but this did not alter substantially the Child Welfare unit program or 
structure. The number of children being served had increased to ^k^k as of June 
30, 1972. A subsidized adoption program had been instituted and an amendment 
had been made in the law relating to adoption that was expected to facilitate 
termination of parental rights, but these changes were too new to have affected 
practice. 

Selection of Cases ' K ' 

Since the initial focus of the demonstration was on strategies to facilitate the 
child's return home when desirable, it was decided to focus on the children in 
foster caxe for whom retuirn home seemed most likely. We were concerned with 
those children for whom foster care had not already become permanent or quasi- 
permanent. Maas and Englerls findings suggest that staying in care beyond 2 
years greatly^ increases the likelihood of the child's remaining in foster care."^ 
We decided initially to focus our attention on children in care less than 2 years, 
but modified this to less than 3 years since the last separation from the child's 
natural or adoptive parents, in order to increase the number of children in the 
sanxple. 

2, Maas and Engler, o£. cit . , pp. 350-351* 
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Because of the special problems in making permanent care arrangements for 
teenage children, we limited the study population to children under 13 years of 
age. Our third restriction was that the child have at least one natural parent 
whose parental rights had not been terminated and who was in the "community," 
that is, within the agency's geographical boundaries so that assigned caseworkers 
could maintain inperson contact with the natural family. 

Within the agency selected the study group was further delimited to children in 
foster family homes or the Children's Center. Children in shelter care were 
omitted because such care was temporary by agency definition and usage. Children 
in adoptive homes were excluded, on the other hand, because such placements were 
permanent by plan. Children placed with relatives were nob included because 
they were with their own families, if not their own parents. Finally, we 
excluded children in private institutions because of the administrative difficulty 
of applying our proposed strategies outside the agency where the demonstration 
was sited. 

The plan therefore was to include all children in foster homes or the Children's 
Center as of March 1, 1971, who were under 13 years of age, had not been in care 
more than 3 years and who had a natural parent in the community, as well as all 
children meeting the criteria who were admitted to such care over the next 8 
months. Intake to the project was cut off at the end of that time to allow at 
least k months of exposure to the demonstration program. 

The Intervention Strategies 
One intervention strategy an administrative control or case monitoring plan, was 
designed to combat the danger of children getting "lost in the system." It 
consisted of a report form to be filled out by the caseworker on each study child 

every 3 months unless the child was discharged from foster car e or e ntered 

"permanent " foster care before the date when the form was due. 
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This simple one-page form (see Appendix A) called for the worker to check his 
plan for the child and to note briefly what factors in child, parents and 
external circumstances interfered with implementing the plan, what activities 
the worker had carried out in the last 3 months to accomplish the plan, and what 
activities toward this end he planned for the next 3 months. The form was filled 
out in duplicate, with one copy retained by the worker and one copy going to the 
supervisor, who forwarded it to the research coordinator. 

The form thus served as a reminder both to the worker and the supervisor of the 
status of every child and of activities on his behalf. The form could not be 
forgotten, as the research coordinator followed up on missing forms on the study 
cases. ^ 

The second strategy called for the addition of two caseworkers, whose role was 
described as follows in the Project Manual: "Their role is to supplement the 
activities of the regular or area worker by working with the natural (or adoptive) 
parents of selected children in the study group. Their objective will be to 
facilitate the child's return home by assisting the parents in altering whatever 
situation or attitudes interfere with the child's return, or to clarify the need 
for alternative plans if, after all reasonable effort, it is apparent that return 
home would not be in the best interests of the child." The regular workers were 
encouraged to refer cases that showed potential for return hooae, rather than 
those with little potential. On the other hand, they were discouraged from 
involving the special worker in situations where return home, or fulfillment of 
any other definite plan, was likely to occur without additional staff input. In 
other words, the efforts of the special workers were to be focused on cases that 
were neither "dead ends" nor "shoo-ins," but where their efforts might have some 
impact. 
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By plan, persons without graduate social work degrees but with experience in 
public child welfare were selected for the role of special worker, since we were 
interested in demonstrating results that might be accomplished with the type of 
personnel usually employed in public child welfare agencies. One had a bachelor's 
degree and years of experience in the study agency. The other had one year of 
graduate social work training and several years of experience in the Rhode Island 
Department and elsewhere. 

The monitoring system was applied in two of the three agency segments. It was 
used as the only modification of procedure or practice in^Jbhe_ "monitoring segment." 
It was also introduced in the "special worker segment" to permit sorting out the 
impact of the addition of specialized staff over and above any effect of the 
monitoring system. The third segment was to operate as usual and serve as a 
control or basis of comparison. 

Data Collection Procedures and Instruments ' 
Procedures were needed for collecting data to identify the study population, to 
structure the agency segments, and to evaluate the relative effects, if any, of 
the two strategies that were introduced. 

So that eligible children could be identified, staff were asked to complete an 
Identifying Data Form on all children in placement as of January 1, 1971, and 
those coming into placement through October 31j 1971. This one-page form covered 
only items of information needed in order to know if the child met the criteria 
for inclusion (birthdate, date of last sej^ration from family, type of placement, 
legal status, and whereabouts of parents). 

The forms collected prior to the start of the demonstration identified 312 
children who fitted the study criteria. The supervisory units were divided 



into three segments, each of which included approximately 100 children. Children 
entering placement in the next 8 months brought the study group up to ^13 children. 

On each child in all three segments in the initial study group or later screened 
into it, a Baseline Data on Study Child Form was requested from each worker (see 
Appendix B). This 12-page form covered chiefly information on the child's 
admission to foster care, the functioning of the child and the parents at time 
of admission, the child's potential for return home, the worker's plan for the 
child, and an assessment of the child's total well-being. This information was 
obtained to permit identifying any factors that might differentiate children who 
remained in foster care from those who returned home in the course of the demon- 
stration, or who had some alternate plan implemented. 

When a child returned home, or at the end of the project year if the child was 
still in foster care, the worker was asked to submit a Worker Outcome Schedule. 
The purpose of this form was to record any changes in furxctioning and in worker's 
plans, and to determine the likelihood of the child's remaining home if he had 
returned there or of his returning home if still in care. 

The effectiveness of the monitoring system and special worker activities was 
to be evaluated on two bases. One was the relative rates of return home or 
implementation of other definite plans in the three segments. It might be noted 
that it was not feasible to compare such rates for the project year with the 
prior year because data were not available for children of the particular age 
group, family status and duration of care included in the project. Compiling 
such comparative data would have necessitated abstracting the information from 
individual case records. 



Fran the start we had some concern that the focus of the project on maximizing 

return heme might lead staff to implement plans for return that might not be in 
the best interests of the child. A mere increase in numbers or rates could not 
be regarded as a successful outcome of the strategies introduced unless the 
return home was conducive to the child's welfare. To obtain an independent 
Judgment of the desirability or success of the child's return to his family, a 
highly experienced and professionally trained social worker visited the home 
shortly after the child's return and k months, later to interview the parents and 
to assess their functioniiig, the well-being and functioning of the child, and 
the probability of the child's being able to remain with his fgunily. The research 
interviewer, who was free to structure these in't'-er views as she considered appro- 
priate, was guided by a detailed schedule calling for Judgments in many of the 
areas on which the caseworker had reported (see Appendix C for Evaluation Inter- 
view l). The interviewer did not know in advance from which of the three agency 
segments the child had come. We anticipated that she would learn this in the 
course of the interviews from the parents* reference to the caseworkers, bub 
this happened infrequently, as the parents tended not to refer to the workers 
by name. 

Although the original focus of the demonstration on 'return home was expanded to 
the implementation of any definite plan to take the child out of the limbo of 
temporary foster care, our independent evaluation of the plans was restricted to 
the returns to the natural parents. Other plans— adoption, entering the home of 
relatives, permanent foster care, or admission to an institution for specialized 
care— removed the child from limbo, but their implementation might or might not 
be Judged by an independent observer as desirable. 



Methodological Problems 
A general problem in conducting this demonstration was the time constraints. As 
.the service phase was limited to 1 year, and the special workers necessarily 
built up their caseloads gradually, they had little time to work, with some of 
the families. The followup period of k months was also shorter than would have 
been desirable to assess the success of the returns hone that were accomplished. 

One methodological problem to do with time was the period in which effects of 
the demonstration should logically be observed. Could the strategies introduced 
be thought to have had any influence on plans implemented during the first week 
or two of the demonstration? We thought not. How long should these new pro- 
cedures be followed before one could logically regard returns home as resultants? 
Four months made some sense, as workers would have been asked for a second moni- 
toring form on cases in the initial study group and the special workers would 
have had time to ^aake visible service input. We were loath, however, to reduce 
further our modest sample size, and time constraints did not permit extension 
of the intake phase. We therefore caaapromised with 1 month, and disregarded only 
those cases on which plans were implemented within the first month of the demon- 
stration. 

Another type of problem, unrelated to time, was that of transfer of study cases 
from one segment to another. Our pragmatic solution was to treat the case as 
belonging to the segment where it was located for the longest time during the 
study period. This, of course, lessened the "purity" of the segments, and inci- 
dentally created some delay in data processing. 

The purity of the segments may also have been diluted by the fact that the staffs 
of the three segments were housed together, so that all foster care staff were 
aware of the project and the commitment of the agency to combat the drift in 
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foster care. It is our impression, however, that the influence on the results 
of any spillover of the demonstration inbo the control segment was niinor as 
compared with factors not directly related to the project. We had selected an 
agency that was relatively well staffed, that had good administrative procedures, 
including the beginnings of a monitoring system, and that was strongly, committed 
to prevention of placement and to reestablishing tha child with his family when- 
ever possible. Undoubtedly there was some room for improvement, which is one 
reason the agency administrators were interested in having us undertake the 
demonstration, but the agency was probably already trying to do more than mny 
with the problem to which our intervention was addressed. 
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CHAPTER 3 • 

THE CHIIDREN AITO THEIR FAMILIES 

As noted in Chapter 2- , a total of 312 children were identified as meeting the 
criteria of the study as of March 1, 1971 j when the service demonstration part 
of the project began. An additional 110 children who met the study criteria 
were added to that initial group through new placements in foster care up to 
October 31? 1971? the cutoff date for intake into the project. The resulting 
total figure of k22 children was the basis for a preliminary analysis of the 
data previously reported.^ However, one child died, and eight children who 
were discharged from foster care in the first month of the demonstration (March 
1971) were dropped from the sample, because we did not think that the discharge 
of any children in the first month could be attributed to the intervention 
strategies. Consequently, the final size of the study sample was kl3 children. 
The following description of the children and their families is based upon this 
figure. 

This chapter describes first the children in the total study sample and their 
families. It then gives attention to the much smaller number of children with 
whom the special workers were concerned, and the service input these workers made. 



1, Ann W. Shyne et al., "Filling a Gap in Child Welfare Research: Service for 
Children in Their Own Homes," Child Welfare , LI (November 1972), p. 571. 
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Description of the Final Sample 
In describing the total sample, note is made of any variations in the character- 
istics of the children in the three study segments, since such variations could 
affect the outcomes for children in the different segments. Where variations 
among the segments appear, we anticipate the outcome data given in Chapter h 
and indicate whether or not the particular variable was found to have any rela- 
tion to outcome. 

It was noted in Chapter 2 that the sample was initially divided into three 
segments of approximately equal size. The distribution of the 312 cases among 
the three segments when the demonstration started on March 1, 1971j was: first 
segment (control) — 106 children, or 3^i>l second segment (monitoring form)— 105 
children, or 3H; and third segment (special worker )— 101 children, or 32^. 

The plan for admitting new children to the sample as they were placed in foster 
care was to take them just as they came in through regular agency intake. The 
only stipulation was that they meet the criteria for inclusion in the study 
sample. Since children meeti ng^ these criteria in the original group of 312 
were^ fairly evenly distributed among the three segments, we assumed that the 
new children admitted by regular intake in the ensuing 8 months would be about 
evenly divided among the three segments. Hwever, segments 1 and 2 (control and 
monitoring, respectively) had a somewhat disproportionate number of new placements 
added to their totals, while segment 3 retained and had transferred into it a 
somewhat higher proportion of children who had already been in foster care for 
considerable time. As noted in Chapter 2, when foster children were transferred 
to caseloads in. different segments of the study during the project they were 
counted, for the purposes of analysis, in the segment in which they spent the 
most time. The final distribution of the kl3 cases by segments was as follows: 
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Table 3.1 

The Final Distribution of Children by Study Segments 



Segments 


Number 


Percentage 


1— -Control 


138 


33 


2-- Monitoring Only 


1U9 


36 


3— -Speoial Worker 


126 


31 


Tobal 


U13 


100 



Although the proportions of cases in the three segments are not much different 
from those in the initial group of 312, the processes of intake and transfer 
resulted in significant differences among segments on the important variable of 
length of time in foster eare. This variable did have an effect on the outcome 
or final disposition of study cases, as is described in detail in Chapter U. The 
final distribution of cases by segments and by length of current stay in foster 
care is illustrated in Table 3«2. 

Table 3.2 

Length of Current Stay in Foster Care by M 
Study Segments 



Length of Current Stay 
in Fo5ter Care (at time 
of admission to study) 


1 

Control 


2 

Monitoring 
Only 


3 

Special 
Worker 


Total 


# i 


# ' i 


# i 


# i 


Under 3 months 

3 to 6 months 

6 months to 1 year 

1 to 1^ years 
ij to 2 years 

2 to 2-| years 
2j to 3 years 

Total 


U3 31 
13 ■ 9 
33 2I+ 
19 Ik 
10 7 
12 9 
8 6 


58 39 

8 5 
22 15 
21 14 
13 9 
13 9 
Ik 10 


27 21 

8 6 
18 Ik 
31 25 
18 lU 
16 13 

8 6 


128 31 

29 7 
73 18 
71 17 
ki 10 
1+1 10 

30 7 


138 100 


149 ' lOO^t- 


126 lOO**- 


413 100 



= 25*41, 12 df, p < .02 

^Throughout this report percentage totals are shewn as 100, even when a column 
adds to 99 or 101 because of rounding. 
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It can be seen that the third segment ended up with over half of its cases (58^) 
in foster care for 1 year and more, whereas the first segment had only and 
the second segment had k2$. That the differences among the study segments on 
this variable are statistically significant will have to be taken into account. 
It is possible that the same processes that led to a higher proportion of chil- 
dren with longer time in foster care in the third segment also led to some dif- 
ferences in other characteristics or variables between the study segments. 
Characteristics of the Children 

The age distribution of the children in the sample did not, however, appear to be 
affected by the differences in length of time in current foster care. Despite 
differences /in length of time in care, there were no significant differences among 
the segments in the children's ages. Table 3.3 gives the distribution for the 



total sample. 



Table 3-3 

Age of Study Children at Time of Current 

Admission to Foster Care 

Age Number Percentage 

Under 1 year 76 I8 

I to 3 years 103 25 
3 to 5 years 7^ I8 
5 to 7 years 56 1^4- 
7 to 9 years hi 11 
9 to 11 years 37 9 

II to 13 years 20 5 



Total 



100 



ERIC 



Well over half of the children in the sample (6l^) were under 5 years of age at 
the time of their admission to their current foster care placement, with the 
modal age interval at 1 to 3 years {2%). 
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By far the majority of the children were in foster family care {3h7, or 8ki)) 
rather than in group care in the Children's Center (66 children, or 1^ of the 
sample). There were no differences among the segments in terras of type of 
facility, with the children in Children's Center, by design, very evenly divided 
among the segments: 21 (13%) in the first segment, 2k (16%) in the second seg- 
ment, and 21 (l?^) in the third segment. ^ 

Another variable on which there were no differences between the study segments 
was sex of the child. In all, there were 226 bqys, making up 33% of the sample, 
as compared with 18? girls, or k3%- 

The ethnicity or race of the children in the sample is given in Table 3.^4-. 

Table 3.^ 
Race of Study Children 



Child's Race 


Number 


Percent 


White 


308 


75 


Black 


72 


17 


Mixed Black/White 


17 


k 


mother 


11 


3 


Unknown or No Information 


5 


1 


Total 


i^l3 


100 



'■»^Other includes: Filipino, Filipino/White, American Indian/White, and Puerto 
Rican. 

The study segments differed significantly on the variable of race, with the 
second segment (monitoring only) having considerably more black children than 
the other two segments. This is explained by the fact that one of the super- 
visory units in the second segment covered an inner-city area of Providence with 
a predominantly black population. Since we did not break up supervisory units 
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(except for the one unit of Children's Center cases) in constructing the study 
segments, this particular unit made its impact felt on the racial distribution of 
children in the second segment. However, it may be well to note that the race of 
the child shewed no statistically significant relationship to the outcome variable 
of the study — i.e., implementation of a definite plan. In other words, there 
were not significantly more nor less nonwhite children who were returned to their 
parents, placed in adoptive homes, in special placement, or in permanent foster 
care, or discharged to relatives. 

One variable that did have bearing on outcome, however, was the reason for the 
child's current foster care placement, but on this there were no substantial 
differences among the segments. Table 3-5 gives the breakdow^n of reasons that 
apply to the sample* 

Table 3-5 

Reason for Current Placement in Foster Care 
Reason for Placement Number Percentage 

Parent's Emotional Problems or 

Mental Illness 133 32 

Neglect or Abuse of Child 86 21 

Parent Uro/illing to Care for 

Child 70 17 

Family Problem 36 9 

Antisocial Behavior of Parent 22 5 

Environmental Problems (financial 

need or inadequate housing) 20 5 

Child's Emotional or Behavioral ' 

Problem I8 k 

I'^rent's Physical Illness or 

Disability I5 k ' ^ 

Other (physical handicap or 

mental retardation of childj 

death or employment of care- 
taking parent) 13 3 



Total 



100 



Of immediate interest is the predominance of parents' emotional problems or 
mental illness as the reason for placement of the child. Since this category 
excluded the antisocial behavior of the parents (noted separi bely on the list of 
reasons), it is all the more impressive, accounting for almost one-third (32^) 
of the admissions. Neglect, running a rather distant second with 21^, and parents* 
unwillingness to care for the child, with 1T/o, stand considerably higher in 
frequency than any of the other reasons for placement. 

The very small number of admissions (l8, or just under kio) attributed to the 
emotional or behavior problem of the child is in dramatic contrast to the pre- 
dominance of the parents * emotional or behavioral problems . This finding, beyond 
the realistic expectation that the parents • problems will be visited upon their 
children, is probably explained in part by a general reluctance among child 
welfare workers to attribute the main or precipitating source of a problem to 
the child. An example of this was a case in the sample in which the worker 
described the problem on the Baseline Data Form as follows : "Child caused 
physical dam8.ge to a younger sibling; playing with matches and threatening to 
burn the house and destroy his mother." Yet, this worker cheeked off "Barent /chile 
conflict" (included in "Family Problem" in Table 3-5) rather than "Child's 
Emotional or Behavioral Problem" as the main reason for placement. 

Apropos of the children's emotional and behavioral adjustment, we were interested 
in kno^/ing how this sample of foster care children would score on Weinstein's 

scale of Child's Total Weil-Being, which he applied to the sample of foster chil- 

^ 2 
dren in his study. The Self-Ima^e of the Foster Child . The children were scored 

by their foster care caseworkers in this study on the Baseline Data Form (see 

Appendix B). The question underlying the scale is: To what extent does this 

child have the physical, intellectual, emotional and social abilities and 

2. Weinstein, o£. cit ., p. 65. 
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resources to weather his life situations? The score is a total, global assess- 
ment of a child's well-being. The definitions of each scale position can be 
read in their entirety in the Baseline Data Form. Table 3.6 gives the distri- 
bution of the children in this sample as rated by the caseworkers. 

Table 3.6 

Distribution of Study Children on Scale of Total Well-Being 



Child's Total Well-Being 


Ntimber 


Percentage 


Extremely high 


2 


< 0.5 


Markedly high 


35 


8 


Slightly above average 


52 


13 


About average 


138 


33 


Slightly below average 


79 


19 


I4arkedly lovf 


56 


Ik 


Extremely low 


- Ik 


3 


Unknown or not answered 


6 


1 


Scale not applicable— child too young 


31 


8 


Total 


if 13 


ICQ 



The modal scale position for this group of children is clearly ''about average." 
'fhere is a moderate but distinct tendency toward more children in the lower 
scale positions than in the higher ones. Weinstein used a scoring system for 
the seven scale positions going from 0 for "extremely low" to 6 for "extremely 
high," with the "about average" position having a score of 3# The sample chil- 
dren showed a mean score of 2.73? somewhat under the midpoint or average score 
of 3. 



ERLC 
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It is of interest to note how this sample compares with the children in Weinstein*s 
study. He found that the group of children w^ho scored highest were those who 
clearly identified their natural parents as their "parents. Those 17 children 
had a mean score of 3-29. The next highest group in total well-being were 28 
children who identified their foster parents as their "parents," and they scored 
a mean of 2.50. The group scoring lowest were l6 children who were very "mixed" 
and unclear as to whether they should consider their natural or foster parents 
as their parents. They had a mean score of 19. The present study sample 
scored higher than the "foster" and "mixed" identification groups, but lower 
than the group identifying their natural parents. It is likely that the 
foster children in this sample represent a mix of the three types of parental 
identification. If anything, the comparison is somewhat favorable for this 
study sample, as the average score for Weinstein's sample when the three 
groups are combined is 2.66, a little Icwer than our 2.73. 
Family Circumstances 

Turning now to the family circumstances of the children in this study. Table 
3.7 shows the composition of the household from which the child entered his 
current placement in foster care. 

The most frequent type of household from which the study children were placed 
was clearly that headed by the mother only. So-called "intact" families (both 
parents in the household) were much in the minority in this sample. Only -98, 
or'2i|^, ot the children came from intact families. A total of 302 children were 
admitted to foster care from a household that included a mother and ikk from 
a household that included a father. 



3. Ibid > 3 p. 68 
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Table 3.7 

Household From Which Child Was Last Admitted To Foster Care 



Adults in Househo ld Number Percentage 

Mother only li+O 3^^- 

Both parents 92 22 

Both parents and other adults 6 1 

Father only i+O 10 

Mother and other adults 6k I6 

Father and other adults 6 1 

Other adults only 38 9 

No adults (e.g., abandonment, 

parents deceased) 18 k 

No answer . 9 2 

Total i^l3 100 



Table 3«8 Indicates the number of other children from the family admitted to 
foster care at the same time as the study child. 

Table 3.8 

Other Children Admitted to Foster Care at the Same Time 



Other Children Number Percentage 

None 169 hi 

One 90 22 

Two 67 16 

Three 39 9 

Four 26 6 

Five or more 20 5 

No answer 2 ' < O.5 

Total i^l3 100 



Although the single most frequent situation was the placement of the study child 
and none other (^1^), this accounted for considerably less than half the cases. 
Thus, about three-fiffchs of the placements were multiple placements of children 
from the same household. 

Another aspect of the; family situation at the time of placement was the public 
assistance status, We had reason to believe, from a prior CVTIA study, that 
this variable might prove significant in the placement /discharge picture of 
this foster care sample.^ As is indicated in Chapter the return of children 
from this sample was significantly associated with the public assistance status 
of the family at discharge. For the moment, however, our concern is descriptive. 
The families of the maoority of the children (62^) were receiving full public 
assistance and another l^fi were receiving supplementary public assistance at 
the time of placement. Since over four out of five of the children's families 
whose public assistance status was known (N=3 77) were receiving assistance, our 
data concerning the families' weekly income were not meaningful in any statis- 
tical or descriptive sense. There were only 31 cases in which earned (non-PA) 
income was known and of those 23, or about three out of four, were earning less 
than $150 a week. There was little variation among segments in the proportion 
of feuQiilies receiving public assistance. 

Among the characteristics and circumstances of the families at the start of the 
study is one variable of central interest because it is descriptive of the 
involvement of the natural families with the children in foster care. This 
variable is the mother's contact with the child in foster care during the period 
(at least a month) iicmediateiy preceding the completion of the Baseline Data 
Form by the caseworker. This question did not .apply, of course, to a number of 

Phillips et al., o£. cit. 
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children who were placed during the study and on whom the workers made out a 
form soon thereafter. It did, how^ever, apply to the vast majority of cases in 
the sample, and the data concerning it are presented in Table 3,9. 

Table 3*9 

Frequency of Mother's Contact With Child in Foster Care 



Frequency of Contact Number Percentage 

At least once a week 23 6 

About once in two weeks • kO 10 

About once a month 93 22 

Some contact J, but less than 

once a month 82 20 

No contact lio 27 

Not applicable — child in care 

less than 1 month 57 ik 

Not answered or unknown 8 2 

Total ^ -.kl3 100 



It is noteworthy that the largest single group had "no contact" although the 
group that visited about once a month is almost as large. Perhaps the most 
interesting information in Table 3.9 is that only about one-sixth of the mothers 
visited more frequently than once a month. This is consistent with the refer- 
ences made in Chapter 1 to the natural mother *s position in the foster care 
situation, and the possibility of her feeling constrained by the situation from 
visiting more frequently. We do not, however, have data bearing directly on 
that possibility, so this is speculation. 
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The Caseworker's Plan 

A variable interesting from a comparative as well, as a descriptive point of view 
was the worker's plan for the child. Although we recognized that any definite 
plan that might be implemented for a child was not necessarily, and never 
entirely, up to the agency worker, we thought that this item on the Baseline 
Data Form would give some estimate of the projected outcomes for the children 
in the sainple* Table 3.10 gives the information concerning this sample. 

Table 3.10 
Worker's Plan for the Child 



Plan 


Muinber 


Percentage 


No plan as yet 


136 


33 


Return to parents 


131 


32 


Permanent foster ' care 


113 


■ 27 


Adoption 


26 


6 


Placement with relatives 


1 


< 0.5 


Specialized placement (e^g., 
residential treatment) 


6 


1 


Total 


kl3 


100 



There were some differences among the segments in the worker's plan. For what- 
ever reason, segment 2 had fewer cases with no plan, and segment 1 had fewer 
children expected to return home. These figures are presented and discussed 
along with the worker's final plan in Chapter h (see Table k.k). 

The figure of immediate concern in Table 3.10 is the estimate of 32% of the 
children with a plan for return to- parents. We had anticipated that this would 
be the largest single plan group, but it is not much larger than the permanent 
foster care group. The figure of 27% for the latter was somewhat of a surprise, 
because the expressed philosophy of the agency was to return children to their 
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parents and not to retain them in long-term foster care'. The administrators and 
supervisory staff had expected that very few permanent foster care plans would 
be projected. The workers, however, faced with the task of assessing the actual 
caseloads, turned out to be less sanguine. If we had used the more euphemistic 
expression "long-term" foster care in place of "permanent," it is likely that 
the estimate would have been even higher. 

The worker's plans for the children in this sample may be compared with the 
findings from other settings. We have noted in reports of some member agencies 
of the Child Welfare League estimates of about 20^ of the children in their 
existing foster care caseloads expected to return to their .natural parents. 
However, their estimates were based on the total foster care caseload, which 
included large proportions of children who had been in care longer than the 
3-year limit set for this sample, thus lowering the likelihood of return to 
parents. 

The 32^ estimate of return in this sample is not high when compared with the 
estimate reported by Bryce and Ehlert frcm their study, referred to in Chapter 
1.^ They indicate that the recorded casework plan at the time of placement 
was: rehabilitation of the parents (return to parents) 57^; long-term (equiva- 
lent of "permanent" in this study) ,19^; no plan 15^0; adoption 5^0; and "special 
needs" ("special placement" in this study) h'jo. It should be noted, however, 
that their sample estimate was based on casework plans at the time of placement . 
If they had included cases of children in care up to 3 years, as in this study, 
their estimate for return home probably would have been lower, and their estimate 
of "long-term" foster care would also probably have been closer to the estimate 
for permanent foster care in this study. 

5. Bryce and Ehlert, o£. cit., p. 500. 



One further descriptive variable that has a bearing on the projections was the 
caseworker's judgment of the length of time the child would continue in care 
away from the parents* home. The distribution on this item, given in Table 3«11^ 
does not appear consistent with the data on plan for the child in Table 3«10« 
For one thing,, the worker was asked to estimate the probable time in care away 
from home even if he reported "no plan." His time estimates were also influenced 
by his degree of certainty about being able to carry out his projected plan. 

Table 3*11 



Caseworker's Judgment of Length of Care of 
Child Away From Home 



Worker's Judgment 

Under 3 months 

3 months to 6 months 

6 months to 1 year 

1 year to 3 years 

3 years or more, but not 
permanently 

Permanently 

Unknown, not applicable, or 
no answer 



Number 
20 
29 

ko 
89 

50 

155 

30 



Percentage 
5 
7 

10 
22 

12 
38 



Total 



his 



100 



The largest judgment category in Table 3 •11— permanent care away from home— should 
not be considered identical to the permanent foster care category of Table 3-10. 
The difference in the figures for the two categories, 3% and 27^, respectively, 
is explained by the fact that those children who would be away from home perma- 
nently could also include, in Table 3»llj those projected for adoption or 
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specialized placement, as well as some for whom there was no plan as yet, but 
for whom return home would be an impossibility. 

A final point should be made about the figures in Table 3.11. A total of 22% 
of the sample was expected to remain away from home less than a year. This 
figure should be used in assessing how closely the actual number of children 
returned home during the project (11 months) met expectations, not the figure 
of 32ffo in Table 3.10, wl:ich includes children projected for return home beyond 
a year. 

Cases Served by Special Workers 
We knew that the very process of selection of cases for the special workers 
would probably lead to some differences in their caseloads. We wanted to know 
how their cases differed from the general sample, since this information would 
have implications for use elsewhere. After discussing the process of selection 
of the cases and any differences in their characteristics we describe the ser- 
vices provided by the special workers and the way in which they were provided. 
Selection of Cases 

At the start of the project on March 1, 1971 j the two workers were assigned to 
and housed in two different supervisory units with heavy foster care caseloads 
within the same study segment (third). They worked closely with the other 
workers in their respective units in going over the cases to identify which ones 
could benefit most from extensive contact with. the natural parents. They worked 
also with workers from other units in the samye segment and with certain workers 
carrying cases in the Children's Center, since the Center caseload was broken up 
equally among the three study segments. 

The plan was to have the special workers work exclusively with the natural parents 
while the regular foster care workers would continue to work with the child and 
the foster parents. It was of course expected that the special workers would 
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meet with the children and foster parents, usually in conjunction with the 
regular workers, as required for planning and for mutual understand,^ng of the 
special worker 's role in particular case situations© In cases of children 
returned to their natural parents or other relatives during the study period, 
in which the special workers were involved prior to the children's discharge 
from foster care, the special workers also took responsibility for aftercare 
casework service for the children and their families. 

The first cases selected for the special workers were those with the greatest 
potential for return to the natural parents, except for cases in which the 
regular workers- had already established a strong relationship with the parents. 
The special workers later took on .cases in which the potential for return home 
was not high, bub which needed work with the natural parents to reach an alter- 
nate long-term plan for the children. 

Since most of the parents in the selected cases had not been seen with any fre- 
quency by the regular agency workers, the special workers approached them with 
the frank admission that the parents had not been given the consideration their 
circumstances warranted. The focus was on their problems and concerns, many of 
which were exclusive of their children in foster care. The parents, almost 
without exception, were receptive to this approach. 

The cases of 37 children from 2h different, families in the study sample were 
handled by the special workers. This is exclusive of cases taken on by the 
workers for services outside of their project functions, such as supervision 
of some children in foster care, intake contacts with parents, transportation 
of foster children to medical facilities, etc. These extra functions were 
taken on largely tovmrd the end of the project, when the special workers found 
time beyond their project cases for such activities. 



I 



The process of selecting cases for the special workers uncovered an interesting 
subgroup of mothers who were similar to one another in the circumstances leading 
to the placement of their children in foster care. In each instance the place- 
ment was preceded by a breakup in their relationships with their spouses or 
conjugal partners. These breakups were closely followed by or almost simultaneous 

b 

with physical or emotional breakdovms, which sometimes required hospitalization. 
There was also a pattern of efforts to obtain substitute or supportive help with 
their child care responsibilities via relatives or friends, but these informal 
resources were either not available or inadequate. 

The circumstances of these women at the time the special workers began working 
with them could best be described as alienated and extremely isolated. They 
felt guilty and relatively powerless in their relationships to their children 
in foster care. They were not sure of their rights, their Worthiness" or 
ability to take their children back home, or, in some instances, even to visit 
them regularly. 

What became clear was that these women had high potential for taking their chil- 
dren back if given the right kinds of supports in the community. Help with 
housing, child care and employment could obviously benefit them, but they also 
clearly gained from the emotional support provided by the caseworkers . Because 
of their social isolation, some of them needed more than the casework support, 
and this suggested the need for an ongoing group experience outside the home. 
The special workers attempted to make referrals to agencies and clinics with 
group programs or treatment, but these were usually not available or accessible. 
If it had not been for geographic barriers, it might have been possible to form 
a group made up specifically of these mothers. This specialized type of group 
is something that agencies with sufficient numbers of such parents might consider 
in their program plans. 



It should be noted that the women described here were only a subgroup from the 
total group of parents and other relatives with whom the special workers were 
concerned. There were only eight, and they were identified mostly by one of the 
two special workers who worked basically within a unit covering urban Providence. 
The other worker operated in a more mixed urban, suburban and rural area. The 
reason the subgroup was singled out for separate description was that the women 
showed high potential for resuming care of their children, and were the kinds of 
mothers who might turn up in the caseloads of most agencies of substantial size. 

Although this subgroup of mothers surfaced early in the special worker case 
selection process, it would be incorrect to say that the total group of cases 
selected was characterized by separated or unattached axid socially isolated 
mothers. In fact, 11 of the 37 children in the special worker cases had both 
parents in the household at the time of placement. Two other children came 
from households with fathers and other relatives, two from households, with 
mothers and other relatives, and four from households with other adults only. 
Almost half (l8) of the children in the special workers' caseloads came from 
households with mothers only, but this proportion was not significantly different 
from that of the rest of the study sample. 

There were no significant differences between the special worker cases and the 
rest of the sample on the children's age, race, sex, total well-being, or reason 
for placement, but differences were found on a number of ether variables. Signi- 
ficantly (p < .001) more children (20 or ^k%) in the special worker cases had 
been in foster care over l^- years than in the rest of the sample (92 or 25^^). 
This is probably not a function of the selection process of the special workers, 
but a result of the fact that relatively fewer new placement cases were located 
in or admitted to the third segme-nt of the study. In all likelihood the special 
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the special workers would have selected such new cases with high potential had 
they been available. 



There was a significant difference between the special worker cases and the 
others in the frequency of the mother's recent contact with the child in the 
foster care facility (p < .01). Of the 37 children in the special worker cases, 
25, or 70^, were visited at least once a month by the mothers, as compared with 
131, or only k2^oy of the rest of the sample children. The figures for "no 
contact at all" were ihio and 3^^, respectively, thus favoring the children in 
cases handled by the special workers. This was probably due to the selection 
process used by the special workers, the visiting patterns of the mothers being 
reflective of greater motivation and potential. 
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Some other variables reflected a greater potential on the part of the mothers 
in the special worker cases. These were adjustment and behavioral variables 
based on regular agency caseworkers' judgments on scales in the Baseline Data 
Form. No significant differences were found in the children, fathers or total 
family situations of the special worker cases as compared with the others, but 
there were significant differences on the mother's emotional adjustment (p < .01), 
behavior of the mother (p < .01), and the. mother 's supervision and guidance of 
the child just prior to placement (p < .001). 

These variables were scored on three-step scales of "no problem," "moderate 

problem," and "severe problem." It was in the "severe problem" categories that 

the differences between the special worker cases and the rest of che sample were 

most prominent. Thus, about one -third of the special worker cases had mothers 

with severe emotional problems, but about half of the mothers in the rest of 
I 

the study sanrple were so classified. The proportions on behavior of mother 
showed 195^ with severe problems in special worker cases, as compared with k2io 



in the others, and the proportions on mother's supervision and guidance of the 
child were 2 7"^^ with severe problems in special worker ca&f^^, as compared with 
h^fo in the others. More cases in the special worker group showed moderate 
problems on these three variables. Veiy few cases in either group were classified 
as "no problem." In effect, it was a matter of moderate versus severe problems, 
and the mothers in the special worker cases came out significantly better on 
that breakdown. 

Another variable on which there was a significant difference between the special 
worker cases and the others was the regular agency worker 's projected plan for 
the child at the time the child entered the projeci^ as shown in Table 3.12. 

Table 3.12 

Worker's Plan for the Child, by Special Worker Cases Versus All Others 



Worker's Plan 


Spe 


cial Worker 


Spe 


Not 
cial Worker 




# ■ % 


No plan as yet 


7 


19 


129 


3h 


Return to parents 


26 


70 


105 


28 


Permanent foster care 


k 


11 


109 


29 


Adoption 






26 


7 


Placement with relatives 






1 


< 0.5 


Specialized placement 






6 


2 


Total 


37 


100 


376 


100 



x2 = 28.78, 3 df , P < .001 



None of the worker's plans was projected by the special workers themselves, but 
it was expected that the purposive selection process would lead to the kind of 
distribution of cases shown in Table 3.12: the plan for 7(4 of the cases selected 
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for the special workers was return to parents, as compared with only 2&jl) for the 
rest of the sample. 
Activities of Special Workers 

In addition to the characteristics of the cases handled by the special workers, 
we were interested in how the cases were handled. To get a picture of the service 
process, the special workers filled out a Monthly Service Schedule. This was 
intended to obtain data on the number of inperson and telephone contacts with 
the parents, children, foster parents, other relatives, and collaterals in their 
caseloads. It also provided for information on the services provided by the 
agency or other agencies to the clients during the month, particularly those 
services initiated or arranged for by the special workers. 

Another part of the Schedule consisted of the Caseworker's Activity Log, in whic}v 
the .workers noted the dates, time, places, persons contacted, major areas of 
discussion, and the primary casework techniques used in service interviews. 
Space was allowed on the Schedules for brief descriptions of the substance of 
these contacts. The pattern of inperson contacts by the special workers is 
shown in Table 3*13. ' 

In reviewing this table, it should be recalled that there were 2k families for 
the 37 children in the special worker caseloads, and the period of service by 
the workers in these cases ranged from 2 to 11 months. The salient features of 
Table 3.13 are that the mothers were the persons most frequently contacted by the 
special workers, as was intended, and that the children were the next most fre- 
quently seen. The foster parents were seen in some cases, but with relatively 
few contacts, probably of an introductory or exploratory nature. 



Table 3.13 

Number of Inperson Contacts and Persons Contacted 
by Special Workers 











Person 


Contacted 






Number of 


Contacts 


Mob her 


Father 


Child 


Other 
Relative 


Foster 
Mother 


Foster 
Father 


1 - 


k 


6 


k 


8 


5 


10 


k 


5 - 


9 


k 


2 


3 




1 




10 - 


Ik 


3 




2 








15 - 


19 


3 




2 


1 






20 - 


2k 


2 












25 - 


29 


2 












Total 


20 


6 


15 


6 


11 


k 



The special workers reported a full range of services provided to the clients by 
the host agency or others, including financial assistance, medical service, etc,, 
•as wen as services specifically initiated or arranged for by the special workers, 
including vocational training, legal service, group counseling, psychological 
testing and recreational service. 

Given the pattern of inperson contacts reported in Table 3.13j it was not sur- 
prising to find that the m^or subjects of discussion in the direct contacts by 
the special workers were the following, in order of frequency: l) the mother *s 
parental functioning, 2) mother*s emotional functioning, 3) child*s school 
functioning, k) child *s emotional functioning, and 5) sources and adequacy 
of family income. The mother *s parental functioning was far ahead in frequency. 



being the major subject of discussion in 29^ of all inperson contacts, while the 
mother *s emotional functioning was primary in l8?^ of all contacts. The other 
three areas of discussion were primary in considerably fewer contacts, 8?^, '7^ 
and 6^, respectively. Since the mothers were the mot^.t frequently contacted 
persons, and the children second, these rankings seem consistent. The other 
maj'or subjects of- discussion ranged over ih other areas of family and individual 
functioning, none of which exceeded k% of all contacts. 



In a study of services to children in their own homes, the three public child 
welfare agencies in the study also showed mother *s parental functioning and 
mother *s emotional functioning ranking first and second in order of frequency 
as the most important subj'ects of discussion in casework interviews. However, 
in that study the third, fourth and fifth ranked areas were: mother *s use of 
formal resources, mother *s physical functioning, and mother *s emotional care of 

the child, respectively. It should be kept in mind that the services-in-ovn- 
home study cases were nonplacement cases by definition, while the majority of 
contacts made by the special workers in the present study occurred while the 
children were in placement, although there were some aftercare services to chil- 
dren in their own homes. 



Another area of interest for comparative purposes was the predominant casework 
service techniques used by the special workers in their dealings with the mothers 
and children. These techniques were identified by an adapted form of Hollis^s 
classification of casework treatment.''' The special worker had to specify which 



6. Sherman et al.,. o£.cit., p. 56. 

7. Florence Hollis, Casework; A Psychosocial Therapy (New York: Random House, 
196i+). ' 
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of the following techniques was the predominant (most important) one in each 
direct service contact : l) exploration (obtaining information about present or 
past situation); 2) structuring (establishing case and procedural expectations 
with clients); 3) support (emotional support, reassurance and encourgement ) ; 
h) directive techniques (advice, recommendations, suggestions, etc.); 5) reflec- 
tive techniques (client insight-oriented); 6) practical help (concrete help in 
the form of transportation, goods, escort, etc.); and 7) "other" (including 
nonverbal or play techniques with young children, or any other activity that did 
not fit in the other technique categories). 

This classification system had been used in the services-in-own-home study, so 
it is possible again to compare the special worker service activities with 
those of the workers from the three public welfare agencies in that study. 
Table 3.lU gives the comparative figures for the two studies. 

Table B.lU 

Predominant Casework Techniques Used in 
Inperson Contacts, Special Project Workers and 
Workers From Other Public Agencies 







Percent of Contacts and Rank 




Casework Technique 


Special Workers 


Other Public 


Agencies* 




io 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


Exploration 


2k 


2 


23 


2 


Structuring 


11 




12 


k 


Support 


26 


1 


28 


1 


Directive techniques 


21 


3 


lit 


3 


Reflective techniques 


k 


6 


11 


5.5 


Practical help 


11 




11 


5.5 


Other 


3 


7 


1 


7 - 


Total 


100 


100 



■^Source: Service to Children in Their Own Homes , p. 59* 



The ranking by relative frequency of the techniques used by the special workers 

in this study and those used by public child welfare agency workers from the 

prior CWLA study are very similjar. It was noted in the earlier study that the 

predominant use of support as a technique was significantly related to positive 

outcome of agency service. Support as the predominant technique was also ranked 

first in frequency for the special workers in this study. Although directive 

techniques ranked third in both studies, the special workers tended to use them 

somewhat more frequently than did the own-home service workers. 

> 

What 'was the outcome of special worker services? In one sense this question is 
misapplied. The design of this study was such that the effectiveness of the 
specD.al worker strategy was not to be measured only by the outcomes in the cases 
handled directly by the special workers. It was to be measured in terms of the 
whole study segment to which the special workers were assigned. It was thought 
not only that the special workers themselves would bring about the implementation 
of definite pljans, bub that they and their activities would have a spi:v:i-off effect 
on other workers in the same segment. Not only could they serve Sis '-ih^hbuse ■ 
advocates" for the natural parents, but in the case review and selection process 
with other workers the potential for return to parents or some other definite 
plan could be brought to the attention of the other workers, who might be able 
to implement the plans themselves. Parenthetically, there was some evidence 
of initial reluctance or protect iveness on the part of some regular agency 
workers about their foster children and foster home cases. Most of this pro- 
tect iveness changed into an active interest in pursuing further work with natural 
parents in cases they saw as having potential as a result of the review and 
selection process. 
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The outcomes or final., disposition on the cases handled by the special workers 
are presented with comparative figures for the rest of the study, sample in 
Table 3.15, but it should be noted that the figures presented in it were not 
intended for tests of significance for comparative effectiveness, since the 
small numbers, as well as the study design, rule that out. 

Table 3.15 

Final Disposition of Study Children in Cases Handled 
by Special Workers and Those Handled by 
All Others 



Final Disposition 


Special Worker 


Not 

Special Worker 


# ■ i 


1 : i 


No plan implemented 


23 


62 


290 


77 


Return to parents 


7 


19 


68 


18 


Permeuient foster care 


5 


Ik 


11 


3 


Adqpbion 






1 


< 0.5 


Placement with relatives 


2 


5 


3 


1 


Specialized placement 






3 


1 


Total 


37 


100 


376 


100 



Recognizing the small numbers involved, although there were proportionally more 
special worker cases in which definite plans were implemented {3% to 23^ for 
the others), the proportions of children returned to their parents for both 
groups were almost the same. The' expectation was that proportionally more of 
the special worker children would have returned to their parents. On the other 
hand, proportionally more permanent foster care plans were implemented by the 
sipecial workers than by the others. In Table 3.12 it can be seen that permanent 



foster care plans had been projected for four children from the special worker 
cases, and plans were actually implemented for five children. In the cases 
handled by all other workers, permanent foster care had been projected for 109, 
or 29/0 of the children, yet it was implemented for only 11 children, or 3fo. 

These quantitative comparisons are not too meaningful, as has been mentioned. 
There are some qualitative differences, in that there was considerably more 
planfulness and service contact involved in the implementation of definite 
plans by the special workers than in many cases handled by others. This is 
not to say that there was no comparable quality of work or planfulness by the 
other workers, but that there were no situations of unplanned or unser viced 
returns to parents or relatives in the special workers ' cases. This is reflected 

in the fact that none of the children returned to their parents or discharged 
to other relatives by the special workers had to reenter foster care during 
the life of the project. The test for the effectiveness of the special worker 
stratef5y, as well as the case monitoring approach, is coyered in the next 
chapter • 
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HOW THE CHILDREN FARED 

This chapter is devoted to an analysis of the effect of the different intervention 
strategies 'on the foster care, status of the children, i.e., whether the status 
changed from one of "drift" or limbo to a definite plan either in or out of 
foster care. There is also consideration of how the children fared as a result 
of the change or lack of change in their foster care status. 

The Intervention Strategies and Changes in Foster Care Status 
The primary measure of the effect of the intervention strategies involves a 
comparison of the three segments at the end of the pi- eject period in terms of 
the. proportions of children whose status changed from an indeterminate one to 
an implemented determinate one. Since all the children had an indeterminate 
status when admitted into the study sample, and the experimental programs were 
directed toward changing this status, it would be expected ideally that signi- 
ficantly more children in the two experimental segments would have an imple- 

ment.ed-^plan-.at^he_end~ofL.the~project . — I'able-^U. l^ gives^-the-brGakdown- in -terms 

of the disposition at the end of the project. 

! 

There are several noteworthy features of Table l+.l* Tlie central one is that 
there were not significantly more children removed from limbo ("no plan 
Implemented") in either of the two experimental segments than in the control 
segment (X^ = 1.^+0, 2 df, NS). In fact, there were proportionally more for 
whom definite plans were implemented in the control segment (2%) than in the 



monitoring-only segment (23%) or in the special worker segment (21^). Although 
the differences in these proportions are not statistically significant, the fact 
that they are in a direction opposite to the expected one is noteworthy. This 
result is due to the fact that a higher proportion of the control -group children 
returned to their parents (again, not significantly more: X = ^+.21, 2 df, NS). 
Fewer of the control-group children, on the ether hand, were removed from limbo 
via an alternate plan than in the two experimental segments. 

Table k.l 
Final Disposition, by Study Segment 





Study Segment 


Disposition 


1 

Control 


2 

Monitoring Only 


3 

Special WorI:er 


Total 




# i 


# 


i 


# 


i 


# i, 


No plan implemented 


100 


72 


lilt 


77 


99 


79 


313 76 


Return to parents 


32 


23 


27 


18 


16 


13 


75 18 


Permanent foster care 


1+ 


3 


6 


1+ 


6 


5 


16 1+ 


Adoption 


1 


1 










1 < 0.; 


Return to other relatives 






2 


1 


3 


2 


5 1 


Specialized placement 


1 


1 






2 


2 


3 1 


Total 


138 


100 


11+9 


100 


126 


100 


kl3 100 



To get a clearer picture of this finding, an analysis of the effect of the 
important variable of time in current foster care on the implement al7i on of 
definite plans was undertaken. A three-way cross -tabulation of time in place- 
ment up to the point of the final disposition, final disposition, and study 
segment provided the data presented in Table 
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Table h.2 

Length of Time in Foster Care, by Final Disposition 
and by Study Segment 



Length of Time 
in Foster Care 


Final Disposition 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Return 

to 
Barents 


Permanent 
Foster 
Care 


Adoption 


Return 
to Other 
Relatives 


Specialized 
Placement 


12 3 


St 
12 3 


udy Segment- 
12 3 


of Chi 
12 3 


Ldren 
12 3 


12 3 


Under 3 months 
3 to 6 months 
6 mos. to 1 year 

1 to 1^ years 
1^ to 2 years 

2 to 3 years 

3 to h years 


Q 6 h 

16 29 17 
12 10 5 
21 17 15 
26 28 ho 

17 2h 18 


5 15 1 
3 3- 
11 3 ^ 
9 3 3 
1-5 
3 12 
-.2 1 


U - 1 

- 2 

- h 3 


1 - - 


- 1 2 


- • - 2 
1 - - 


Total 


LOO llh 99 


32 27 16 


h 6 6 


1 - - 


- 2 3 


1-2 



Table U.2 illustrates a point that has been found repeatedly in foster care 
research— i.e., the shorter the time in foster care the greater the probability 
of returning heme. An 21 children in care under 3 months returned home, but 
only three of the 6h in care at least 3 years did so. It should be noted that 
the majority of the children who returned to their parents from the control 
segment and from the monitoring-only segment were in care less than a year, 
even though there were more children in care over a year in both those segments. 
This is consistent with findings from other studies. Hcwever, the special 
worker segment does not show the same breakdown. This is because the control 
and monitoring segments received by far the largest number of new placements 
during the project. Given the greater likelihood of return to parents among 
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newer cases, the special worker segment in effect did not have an equal chance 
to show as many returns. As a group the children in the special worker segment 
had been in foster care a significantly longer time, as reported in Chapter 3. 

The alternate plans tended to be implemented in cases in which the children had 
been in foster care for considerably longer time than had the children returned 
to their natural parents. This makes sense in that it presumably takes time to 
implement these alternate plans, as well as to be sure that return to the parents 
is not a viable possibility. 

The issue of the time it takes to implement a plan raised the question of how 
planful the returns to parents had been, particularly the returns after a brief 
placement period. This involves questions of whether housing, income, physical 
and mental health of the parents, and child -rearing attitudes and practices were 
adequate for the return of a child in a planful way — i.e., that it was mutually 
determined by parents and caseworker that the time and circumstances were right 
for the child's return and that such return was in the interests of his welfare. 

To determine the planfulness of the returns to parents, the caseworkers were 

asked to indicate on a special form whether the time and place of the child's 

release were in accord with the casework plan. They were requested to check one 

of the following alternatives: 

Yes (both time and place in accord with casework plan) 

No, place not in accord with plan (e.g., returned to parents* home 

instead of adoptive home) 
ITo, time not in accord with plan (e.g., returned before needed 

changes in family and/or child took place) 

No, neither time nor jplace in accord with plan 

The point might be raised that there is nothing sacrosanct about a casework plan, 
that it is more in the mind of the worker than in the mind of parent or child, 
but it is clear that where the return was contrary to the best judgment of worker 
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or agency, the return was not planful in that it was not mutually determined 
and agreed upon by the central parties. 

In less than half the cases were the returns to parents in accord with 

the casework plan. Most of the other cases involved situations where the workers 
felt it was either too soon (conditions that led to placements were not yet 
corrected) or the parents were not capable of taking care of the children at 
home. Because most of these placements were voluntary, the right of the parents 
to take their children back home had to be respected. 

The large proportion of returns that were not in accord with casework plans 
naturally affects the comparison of the three study segments, which were set 
up in part to see the effect of planful strategies on the rates of return home. 
When the segments are compared, taking into account the issue of accord with 
casework plan, the cases in which children were returned to their parents were 
distributed shown in Table ^.3. 

Table ^^.3 

Accordance of Return to Barents With Casework Plan, 
by Study Segment 



Return in 

Accord With 

Casework~Plan? 


Stud 


y Segment 


1 


2 


J2 




Cdntror 


Monitoring 


Special Worker 


Total 


# % 


# 1 


# i 


i 


Yes 

No ^ 


13 ^2 
18 58 


11 kl 
16 59 


9 56 
7 


33 h3 
hi 55 


Total 


31 100 


27 100 


i6 . 100 


7^+* 100 



= 1.13, 2 df, NS 



*N = 7h Instead of 75 because the casework accord form was not submitted on one 
case in the control segment. 

\ 
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The noteworthy feature of Table ^+.3 is that the majority, although a small one, 
of the children in the special worker segment were returned home in accordance 
with the casework plan, while the majority of children in the other two segments 
were returned contrary to the casework plan. It should be noted that the fact 

that a return to parents was not in accord with the casework plan does not 

i 

necessarily meaxi that the plan precluded ultimate return to parents, it may 
only have been that the timing or the immediate circumstances of the return were 
not in accord with the plan. Although the difference between the special worker 
segment and the other two segments on the accord issue was not statistically 
significant, probably because of the relatively small numbers involved, it is 
possibly indicative of somewhat more planfulness in the return of children in 
special worker cases. In the special worker segment six of the nine children 
returned in accordance with the plan were from cases handled by the two special 

workers themselves, whereas only one of the seven returns that were not in accord 

1 

with casework plans was handled by a special worker . 

Although there was some evidence of more planfulness in the return of children 
to parents in cases handled by special workers, even with control for the fact 
that the special worker segment had more difficult cases to move by virtue of 
their being in f ost er care lon ger.,_JLt^s~c lear— that ^the.^ st rat egy-^of^Uj5iiig^smcial_^ 
workers did not lead to significantly more returns to parents or to the implemen- 
tation of definite plans in general. Consideration is given later in this 
analysis to the ramifications of this finding, but the finding is clear from a 
statistical point of view. 

What of the other strategy of monitoring cases via the quarterly reports? The 
data given in Table k»l make it apparent that this strategy was no more successful 
by itself or in conjunction with the special worker strategy than the regular 
practice represented in the control segment. One may speculate about reasons 



for this finding, one of which is the possibility of a Hawthorne effect. The 
staff of the control segment, after all, knew it was under .scrutiny in terms of 
the goals of the project. However, there was one finding that would tend to 
rule out the Hawthorne effect as an explanat ion. This finding came to light 
through a comparison of the distributions of children in each segment on the 
worker *s projected plans for them at the beginning of the project or at the time 
of placement, and at the end of the project or at the time of discharge. Table 
k.k gives these distributions. 

Table k,k 

Caseworker's Plan for the Child Before 
and After Project Intervention, by Study Segment 



Caseworker 's 
Plan 


Study Segment 


• 1 
Control 


2 

■ Monitoring 


3 

Special Worker 


Before After 

# i # i 


Before After 

# i # io 


Before After 

# i # i 


No plan as yet 

Return to 
parents 

Permanent 
foster care_ 

Adoption 

Placement with 


he 11 8 

26 19 39 28 

h3 33 ^5 33 
1 < 0.5 5 ^ 


25 17 12 8 
63 23 15 

36 . 2i| ■ 1|8 32 
23 15 29 20 


kl 37 10 8 

k2 33 37 29 

32 25 ^7 "37" 
2.2 k ' Z 


relatives 

Specialized 
placement 

Not applicable 
—definite 
plan imple- 
mented 


2 1 — — . 
— — 38 28 


11 2 1 
- - 35 23 


32 11 
27 21 


Total 


138 166 138 100 


Iks 100 Iks 100 


126 100 126 100 
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The salient feature of the distributions in Table kA is the sharp decrease in 
the proportions of children for whom the plan is return to parents in the moni- 
toring and special worker segments when the before and after figures are compared. 
This is accompanied by a sharp increase in the proportions of children slated for 
permanent foster care. This marked shift in plans did not occur in the control 
segment. What apparently happened was that the workers held accountable by the 
monitoring procedure in segments 2 and 3 tended to become less optimistic about' 
projecting return to parents as a viable plan and more likely to opt for permanent 
foster care. The workers in the control segment, who were not required to make 
a quarterly accounting of their efforts and progress toward implementing return 
home plans, became more rather than less optimistic in their projections about 
return to parents . 

This impression was borne out when the initial and final plans for the children 
,were checked out on a case-by-case basis, in contrast to the straight comparison 
of the before and after distributions given in Table k.k. Of the k6 children for 
whom no definite plans had been decided upon at the start of the project year, 
but for whom return home was the final plan, 26, or over half, were from the 
control segment. In other wcards, significantly more return home plans were 
projected for tha control group cases by the end of the project than for the 
two segments using the monitoring form. It is also noteworthy that in only two 

~ca'ses-fromH;he~control~segment-were-plans-ehanged~frcHn-return-home~to-'perman 

foster care, whereas in 19 cases from the monitoring and special worker segments 
(9 and 10, respectively) the plans were changed from return home to permanent • 
foster care. Although the numbers are small, their disproportions are large 
enough to suggest the same overall trend toward more conservative estimates of 
return to parents in the cases with monitoring -form accountability than in cases 
in the control segment. All of this indicates that the monitoring form had an 



effect as an intervention strategy, but its effect represented more of a change 
in form (projected plans) than substance (implemented plans). 

Factors Associated With the Implementation of Definite Plans 
The fact that the experimental variables or intervention strategies did not show 
a statistically significant relationship to the implementation of definite plans 
led us to analyze the relationship of certain antecedent variables to the imple- 
mentation of plans. The purpose of this analysis 'was to see whether any of 
these variables might be more important than the experimental variables in 
explaining variation in outcomes. 

The analysis of antecedent variables amounted mostly to a study of their effect 
on the rate of return to parents, since return to parental home accounted for 75 
of the 100 children who were removed from the linibo of. temporary foster care. 
Since the alternate plans accounted for relatively few cases in .the sample, 
they were of only, peripheral ■ importance from a s'^^atistlcal point of view. 
Consequently, they are all ccmbined into an "Alternate Plan" category in the 
following analysis . However, if any of the alternate plans shows marked diver- 
gence from the others, this is mentioned. 

Several other studies have indicated that certain antecedent variables are 
related to the continuance in and duration of foster care. Jenkins found that 

the ^ch ild-^s- agey-«thnic-group7-and*"Tea's'on*^6r'^pliacement*7"'a^ others, were 

significantly related to duration of foster care.^ Murphy found that the 

mother's age at placement of the child also had a strong nonlinear relationship 

2 

to the duration of foster care. Like Jenkins, Fanshel found that there was 

1, Shirley Jenkins, "Duration of Foster Care: Some Relevant Antecedent Variables. 
Child Welfare , XLVI (October 196?), PP. 

2. H.B.M. Murphy^ "Predicting Duration of Foster Care," Child Welfare , XLVTl 
(February I968), pp. 76-8^^. 
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considerable variation in the percentage of children leaving foster care during 
the first year after entry according to the reason for placement.^ 

These and other demographic variables were analyzed in relation to final dis- 
position, as were other adjustment and functioning variables based upon case- 
worker assessments of children and parents at the start of the project. One 
variable already alluded to that we knew to be important in relation to final 
disposition was the amoirnt of time spent in foster care by the child prior to 
entrance into the study. The relationship of time in foster care at the point of 
admission to the study to the final disposition is shown in Table ^^-.5. 

Table k.3 

Length of Time in Foster Care, by Final 
Disposition of the Case 





Final Disposition 


Length cf Time 
in Care 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Return 

to 
Barents 


Alternate 
Plan 


lotal 




# 


% 


# i 


# 


i 


# 




Under 3 months 


90 


70 


35 27 


3 


2. 


128 


100 


3 to 6 months 


16 


55 


8 28 


5 


17 


29 


100 


6 months to 1 year 


5h 


7h 


16 22 


3 


1+ 


73 


100 


1 year to ij years 


61 


86 


9 13 


1 


1 


71 


100 


years to-2_years 


..-32_,.. 


^ 78...„. 


1__. 2 


8 


20 


1+1 . 


100 


2 years to 2g- years 


33 


80 


3 7 


5 


12 . 


1+1 


100 


2j years to 3 years 


27 


90 


3 10 






30 


100 


Total 


313 


76 


75 18 


25 


6 


1+13 


100 



3. David Fanshel, "The Exit of Children From Foster Care: An Interim Research 
Report," Child Welfare , L (February I97I), pp. 65-8O. 



The effect of length of time in foster care at the end of the project on return 
to parents was portrayed earlier in Table k.2 in conjunction with the interven- 
tion strategies and their effect on outcome or final disposition. When length 
of time in care at the start of the project (as illustrated in Table i4-.5) is 
examined in relation to final disposition, there is again a strong, statistically 
significant relationship (Kx2 = 18.37,2 df , p < .001) between time in cafe and 
return to parents.^ 



When the effect of time in care on all implemented plans (including "Return to 
I^rents" and "Alternate Plans") is tested, the relationship is still statistically 
significant (Kx2 = 10.79, 2 df , p < .01), but not so strong as the relationship 
between time in care and return to parents. This is because over half of the 
alternate plan cases involved children who had been in care at least 1 year, 
whereas a large majority of the return-to-parents cases (79^o) involved children 
who had been in care under 1 year at the start of the project. As noted earlier, 
by their very nature alternate care plans require the passage of time, if only 
to rule out the possibility of return to parents. 
Reason for Placement 

Firdings by other investigators of a strong relation of discharge from foster 
care to the original reason for placement led us to analyze this phenomenon 
in this sample. The reasons for placement given in Table k.6 were grouped to 
make them somewhat similar, insofar' as possible, to the groupings or classifi- 
cation of reasons used .by the investigators. 



k. The Komolgorov-Smirnov Two-Sample Test with chi-square approximation (Kx2) 
was used to test for significant difference between "No Plan Implemented" distri- 
bution and "Return to Parents" distribution. It should be noted that this test 
always has two degrees of freedom regardless of the number of ranks in the dis- 
tributions. See Hubert Blalock, Social Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
i960), p. 205. • 



ERIC 
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Table k.6 



Reason for Placement, by Final 
Disposition of the Case 





Final Disposition 


Reason for Placement 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Return to 
I^rents 


Alternate 
Plan 


Total 




# 


% 


# i 


# 


% 


# % 


I^rent 's Emotional Problem 
or Mental Illness 


102 


77 


23 17 


8 


6 


133 100 


Neglect or Abuse of Child 


70 


81 


7 8 


9 


10 


86 100 


I^rent Unwilling to Care 
for Child 


52 


7h 


13 19 


5 


7 


70 100 


Family Problem 


28 


78 


5 1^ 


3 


8 


36 100 


Antisocial Behavior of I^rent 


19 


86 


3 Ih 






22 100 


Environmental Problems 

(financial need or inade- 
quate housing) 


Ik 


70 


6 30 






20 100 


Child *s. Emotional or Behav- 
ioral Problem 


10 


56 


8 kk 






18 100 


Kirent's Physical Illness or 
Disability 


8 


53 


hi 






15 100 


Other (physical handicap or 
mental retardation of child; 
death of caretaking parent; 
employment of caretaking 
parent) 


10 


77 


3 23 






13 100 




313 


76-' 


'^"-75:--^"'l8 


-25^-- ""■"6" 


•^ifX3"100" 



The largest category consisted of 133 children placed because of the parents* 
emotional problem or mental illness. Approximately one child in six in this 
group returned home, a rate close to that for children placed because of parents' 
unwillingness to care for them# 
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A noteworthy feature of Table U.6 is that significantly (x^ = 5*675 1 df , p < .02) 
f fewer of the children from the neglect and abuse category were returned to their 
parents than of children from the other categories. The neglect and abuse cate- 
gory was also the only one in which an alternate plan was provided for more chil- 
dren than were' returned to theii parents. Thus, children placed because of 
neglect and abuse appear from this sample to have the least relative likelihood 
of returning to their parents. This is somewhat at odds with Fanshel's findings 
that the child's behavior problem as the reason for placement has the lowest 
percentage of children leaving foster care.^ Jenkins also found that "child's 
problems," as compared with "physical illness of mother," "mental illness of 
mother," "neglect and abuse," and "family problems," had disproportionately 
more children with longer duration in foster care.^ 

The children in this study who were placed primarily because of their cwn emo- 
tional or behavior problems did net do bad^y in terms of return to parents (eight 
out of 18 returning within the study period) relative to children who were placed 
for other reasons. However, their number was small in the sample, as was that of 
those placed because^ of physical illness or disability of the caretaking parent. 



returned to parents )y which is consistent with findings from the other studies. 
This group would have been more impressive numerically if we had not excluded 
the brief shelter-care cases from the sample. Those cases include many children 
placed because of the physical illness of the caretaking parent and returned to 
the parents rather quickly when the illness or hospitalization ended. Other 

5« Fanshel, o£« cit. , p. 73. 
6. Jenkins, 0£. cit . , p. ^55. 



The latter group, too, came off relatively well (seven out of I5 children 
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sampling exclusions used in this study might well be responsible for some of 
the differences from other studies on return rates based on reason for placement. 
Demographic Characteristics 

Turning to demographic variables and their relationiships to the final disposition 
of the cases in this study, some of the findings correspond with those from other 
studies of foster care and some do not. Like Jenkins, we found that household 
composition of the natural family had no bearing on the frequency of return home. 
Children with both parents in the household showed a return rate of 20%, as 
against 21% for the children who had only one parent in the household. 

The adequacy of the housing of the natural parents in terms of space and facili- 
ties was fo'ond to be significantly related to the return of children to their 
parents. Proportionally more children were returned to parents whose housing 
was considered "adequate" or at least "marginal" than those whose housing wac 
rated "inadequate" by the workers at the start of the. study. A total of 30% of 
the children whose parents* housing was rated "adequate" and 25^ with housing 
rated as "marginal" were returned home as compared with only kii with "inadequate" 
houslrigi ' Jenkins had a similar finding about the relationship between type of 
housing and length of time in care, with .significantly more children going home 
sooner to families with private houses or apartments than those with rooms only."^ 
She also found significantly more children going home sooner to p? rents whose 
main source of inliome was public assistance rather than earnings. A similar 
significant finding occurred in this sample, in ^hich only 12% of the children 
whose parents were not receiving any public assistance at time of placement were 
returned home, as compared with 25^ for parents receiving full assistance and 35^ 
for parents receiving supplementary assistance. ^" 

7. Ibid ., p. k^k. ' . ' 

8. Ibid . 
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The finding about housing m^kes sense on the face of it. The agency would be 
more likely to return a child from foster care to parents who have adequate space 
and facilities in the home for the child than to those who do not. On the other 
hand, the finding on public assistance and return home might not make much 
immediate sense unless one considers that it may be easier for. a family already 
receiving public assistance to obtain the additional assistance needed to enable 
them to take on the expense entailed in having the child at home again. 

Other studies have generated mixed findings about the a^e of the child placed and 
the likelihood of early discharge from foster care. Jenkins found a significant 
relationship between the age of the child at placement and discharge from foster 
care, with proportionally more children in the younger age groups (under 6 years) 
in short-term care than those in the older age groups (12 years and over).^ 
Fanshel, like Maas and Engler, diO not find a relationship between age of the 
child ^and exit from foster care.^^ Murphy, too, found that the child's age was 
not predictive of duration of foster care.^ 

Although this study shows a significant relatiorfship between age of child at 
placement and fina]. disposition, the relationship is not linear. The younger 
children (under 3 years) and the older children (7 years and older) showed 
proportionally larger numbers for whom a definite plan was implemented than did 
the intermediate age group (between 3 and 7 years). Table k»7 sho^s the 
relationship. 



9. Ibid , 3 p. il53. 

10. Fanshel, o£. cit . , p. 69- 

11, Murphy, o£. cit., p. 77. 



Table U.7 

Age of Child at Current Placement and Final 
Disposition of the Case 





Final Disposition 


Age of Child 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Beturn to 
Parents 


Alternate 
Plan 


Total 




# % 


# 


i 


# 




# % 


Under 1 year 


53 


70 


19 


25 


1+ 


5 


76 


100 


1 to 3 years 


86 


83 


12 


12 ■ 


5 


5 


103 


100 


3 to 5 years 


62 


81+ 


9 


12 


3 


1+ 


Ih 


100 


5 to 7 years 


1+6 


82 


8 


111 


2 


1+ 


56 


100 


7 to 9 years 


32 


68 


10 


21 


5 


11 


1+7 


100 


9 to 11 years 


26 


70 


8 


22 


3 


8 


37 


100 


11 to 13 years 


8 


1+0 


9 


1+5 


3 


15 


20 


100 


Total 


313 


76 ■ 


75 


18 


25 


6 


1+13 


icq,' 



There is a strong statistical relationship between age and final disposition 
(x = 17*22, 2 df, p < .001) when considering all types of implemented plans. 
If one tests only the return -home group as compared with the no-implemented - 
plan group, the relationship is still statistically significant, bub not so 
strong {x^ = 13.6i|, 2 df, p < .01). This is in part because more permanent 
foster care and residential treatment plans were implemented in the older age 
group (7 years and oMer), which, when added to. the concentration of children 
in that age category who were returned to their parents, strengthened the rela- 
tionship between age and intplemented plans. 



Another demographic variable on which there have been mixed findings relative to 
duration of foster care is ethnicity. Jenkins found a significant relationship 
between these variables in that significantly more black children had a 

short duration (under 3 months) of foster care* than white or Puerto Rican 

\ 

1 P 

children. Fanshel, on the other hand, did not find a statistically signifi- 
cant relationship between ethnicity and exit from foster care, although there 
were somewhat more white and Puerto Rican than black children discharged from 
foster care. This study also found no significant relationship between 
ethnicity and return home or implementation of alternate plans, although slightly 
more black children (22^) than white {Hio) returned to their parents during the 
project. 

These mixed findings suggest that whether certain demographic variables are 
significantly related to duration of foster care may depend on local (community 
and/or agency) circumstances . The findings in this study concerning the variable 
of child's sex lends some credence to this interpretation. Whereas Murphy and 
Fanshel found no significant relationship between sex and exit from foster care, 
it was found that significantly more boy^ -than girls had definite plans inrple- 
mented (x = 5-09j 1 df, p < .05) in this project, as shown in Table i^-.B. 

Table h.Q 

Sex of Child, by Final Disposition of the Case 



Sex of Child 


Final Disi 


DOS it ion - 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Return to 
Parents 


Alternate 
Plan 


Total 


# i 


# i 


# i 


# i 


Male 
Female 


161 71 
152 81 


50 22 
25 13 


15 6 


226 100 
187 100 


Total 


313 . 76 


75 18 


^ — — 

25 6 


kl3 100 



12. Jenkins, o£. cit. 

13. Fanshel, 0£. cit., p. 70. 
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Proportionally more boys than girls were returned to their parents. The difference 
between boys and girls returning to their parents relative to no implemented 
plans is significant (x^ = 5»o6, 1 df, p < .05). If, hohrever, one looks separately 
at children in foster family care and those placed at the Children's Center, the 
difference in rate of return home for boys and girls fran either setting is 
slight. Many more boys than girls are admitted to the Children's Center, a 
short-time facility. So, by controlling for the type of foster care facility, 
it became apparent that the higher rate of return to parents for boys was more 
a function of the workings of these agency foster care facilities than a function 
of difference in the attributes of boys versus girls in this SEunple. 

One further demographic variable was examined in relation to the outcome in 

\ 

these cases because it had been found to be significant by one other investi- 
gator. That variable was mother's age at the time of current placement. Murphy 
had found a trend . , with the proportion of children requiring long-term care 
increasing for mol^hers in their early 20s, decreasing again ... in their early 
30s, and then increasing again as the mothers approach and exceed the age of 
i^Q^ttlii sMch trend was discernible in this sample of mothers, and there was 
no significant relationship between their ages and the return of children to 
them. _ 
Parental Functioning 

In addition to the demographic variables reported upon, behavioral and attitudinal 
characteristics of the natural parents, children and foster parents based on 
caseworker assessments at the start of the project were analyzed in relation to 
final disposition. The first dealt with the functioning of the natural mothers 
in a number of critical areas or roles: child care, marital, homemaking, etc. 



ih. Murphy, o£. cit. 
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The workers rated the mothers in these areas on a three -point scale of "No Pro- 
blem," "Moderate Problem" and "Severe Problem." The most meaningful break in 
this scale was between "Severe Problem" on the one hand and "Moderate Problem" 
or "No Problem" on the other hand when the ratings on these variables were cro.ss- 
tabulated with final disposition. The following variables showed a significant 
relationship to return to parents, with "Severe Problem" obviously associated 

with the smallest numbers of children returned to their parents: mother's 

\ 

marital functioning (p < .001), household management (p < .05), behavior (p < .01), 
physical care of the child (p < .001), emotional care of the child (p < .001), 
and supervision and guidance of the child (p < .01). 

These same variables also shewed a significant relationship to the implementation 
of all definite plans, with the exception of supervision and guidance of the 
child, 'The reason for this = exception was that, although children were most 
unlikely to be returned home if there was a "Severe, Problem" in parental guidance 
and supervision, they were very likely to have alternate plans implemented. This 
makes sense, in that one would expect plans other ttan return to parents to be 
made in cases where the mother exhibited severe problems in guidance and super- 
vision, but it served to offset the statistical significance of the category for 
return home. 

Two of the variables concerning the mother's functioning turned out nob to be 
significantly related to either return to parents or to the implementation of 
any definite plan. They were: l) mother's financial management and 2) mother's 
emotional adjustment. The workers tended to ideiitify emotional adjustment pro- 
blems of at least a "moderate" nature in these mothers generally and readily; 
93?J.of the total knovm group were identified^ as having "problems." Consequently, 
since there was little variation on this variable^ there was no significant 
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relationship to final disposition. Hcwever, when the workers were asked whether 
the mother exhibited specific behavior (such as excessive drinking, use of drugs, 
sexual promiscuity, etc.) there was considerably more variation, and the presence 
of these deviations showed a significant relationship to final disposition, as 
did the "severe problems" noted previously. 

> 

The functioning of the fathers, too, in some of the cited areas shewed signifi- 
cant relations with final disposition. Absence of a severe problem in the father' 
marital functioning was significantly related to return to parents (p < .01), as 
well as to all implemented plans (p < .01). Since the father's marital function- 
ing is the complement of the mother's, the similar finding of significance was 
to be expected. Other areas of father's functioning that were significantly- 
related to return to parents included: his physical care of the child, his 
emotional care of the child, and supervision and guidance of the child, all at 
the #02 level of significance. Only his emotional care of the child, however, 
was significantly related (p < .05) to all implemented plans. This, again, was 
because severe problem cases more frequently eventuated in the implementation 
of alternate plans. Neither the father's emotional adjustment nor specific 
behavior problems, as assessed by the workers, were significantly related to 
final disposition. 

The findings of significance concerning marital and child care functioning of 
both mothers and fathers should be viewed as rather "soft" findings in the sense 
that workers' assessments in one area of functioning are likely to spill over 
and affect their ratings in other areas of functioning, thus creating a "halo 
effect" representing a general impression of the parents , rather than specific 
variable scores in the areas of functioning. The overall impression of these 
soft data points to the association of severe child care and marital problems in 
the natural parents with retention of the children in "temporary" foster care, 
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or at best the implementation of alterante plans (most frequently permanent foster 
care) rather than return to parents. 
Child Behavior and Adjustment 

Child adjustment variables based on caseworker assessments at the start of the 
study were also analyzed in relation to final disposition. The same rating scale 
of "No Problem," "Moderate Problem" and "Severe Problem" was applied to various 
areas of the child's functioning. The following variables showed no significant 
relationship to final disposition, regardless of whether it ,was return to parents 
or to any implemented plan: child's family functioning in relation to parents 
and siblings, school learning problems, physical functioning, behavior and emo- 
tional adjustment, and functioning with peers. 

There were only two areas in which the child's functioning had a significant 
relationship to final disposition— his social functioning with adults and his 
school behavior problems, as distinct from learning problems. These two findings 
appeared somewhat anomolous because the children who remained in the limbo of 
foster care with no plan implemented seemed better off than the others. Table 
h.9 illustrates this point as far as social functioning with adults is concerned. 

Table k.9 

Child's Social Functioning With Adults, by 
\ . . Final Disposition of the Case 



Child's Functioning 
With Adults 






Final Disp 


OS it ion 








No Plan 
Implemented 


Return to 
Barents 


Alternate 
Plan 


Total 


# i 


# 


io 


# % 


# i 


No problem 


129 


77 


30 


18 


8 


5 


167 


100 


Moderate problem 


22 


67 


8 


2k 


3 


9 


33 


100 


Severe problem 


■ 6 


1^6 


5 


38 


2 


15 


13 


100 


Not applicable 


123 


79 


26 


17 


7 


1+ 


156 


100 


No information 


33 


75 


6 


Ik 


5 


11 


kk 


100 


Total 


313 


76 


75 


18 


25 


6 


kl3 


100 
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One point about Table k»S is that there were many children for whom the scale on 
social functioning was not applicable, largely because they were too young for 
the item to be meaningful. This reduced considerably the number of cases on 
which t^e statistical test of significance was based, but there were significantly 
more children with problems in their relations with adults in the implemented 
plan group (return to parents and alternate plans combined) than in the group 
remaining in limbo (X^ = 7.02, 2 df, p < .05)j^ 

With regard to the child's school behavior problems, there were significantly 

more children with school behavior problems who returned to their parents than 

2 

those who had no plans implemented (X = 6.l8, 2 df, p < .05). There was not a 
significant difference between the total implemented plan group and the "no plan" 
group, however. Table kmlO illustrates much the same trend of fewer problems 
among the "no plan" group as is illustrated in Table 

y Table k.lO 
Child's School Behavior Problem, by Final Disposition 



Final Disposition 



School Behavior Problem 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Return to 
Barents 


Alternate 
Plan 


Total 


# 




# i 


# i 


# 




No problem 




76 


9 


Ik 


6 


9 


63 


100 


Moderate problem 


20 


57 


11 


31 


k 


11 


35 


100 


Severe problem 


13 


59 


8 


.36 


1 


5 


22 


100 


Not applicable 


216 


79 


kk 


16 


12 


k 


272 


100 


No information, 


16 


76 


3 


Ik 


2 


10 


21 


100 


Total 


313 


76 


75 


18 


25 


6 


1+13 


100 



Again, there were many children in the sample for whom the scale on school 
behavior problems is not applicable because they are too young to be in school. 
That there were less than half the children for whom the scale applied and on 
whom there was sufficient information may have a bearing on the somewhat anomo- 
lous statistical finding that significantly more children in the group that were 
returned to their parents had school behavior problems than those ^,/ho remained 
in the limbo of foster care, with no definite plans implemented. Hcwever, this 
reduction of the sample could not explain the unexpected findings in both Tables 

and ^.10 of a larger proportion of children with severe problems who were 
returned to their parents*. 

Pursuit of an explanation led again to the Children's Center. It was found that 
four out of five of the children with severe problems in social functioning with 
adults, and nine out of 13 children with either a moderate or severe problem in 
this area, who were returned to their parents, had been discharged from institu- 
tiona]. care in the CJhildren's Center, rather than from foster family care. It 
was also found that seven out of eight children with severe school behavior pro- 
blems, and 15 ont of 19 children with either a moderate or severe problem, who 
were returned to their parents were returned from the Children's Center. As the 
children in this sample from the Center tended to be older than those in foster 
family care, problems in' relations with adults (teachers and institutional staff) 
and in school would tend to be more frequent among them. The poinb is, however, 
that sane children with severe problems in these two areas were returned to 
their parents and to the community. It was noted earlier that a significantly 
higher proportion of children returned to parents' from ^she, Children's Center 
than from foster family care. Both the special project workers and the research 
interviewer had reported that some children with serious problems were being 
retiir^^^i? to their families from the Children's Center even though the parents 



were not eciuipped or ready to handle the problems presented by these children. 
The special workers and the interviewers were concerned about the lack of plan- 
fulness and of followup services in these cases. 

The point being made here is that a greater rate of return to parents can be 
achieved with little time or effort, but the quality or circumstances of those 
returns can leave much to be desired from the viewpoint of child and family 
welfare • 

Two other child attributes or adjustment variables were examined in relation to 
final disposition. One was the caseworker's estimate of the child's intelluctual 
level; the other was the child's '^total well-being" (per Weinstein), which was 
described earlier. Both are general, crude estimates, but caseworker assessments 
at the ejctreme ends of the scales, particularly the low or dysfunctional end, 
could have important ramifications for the longevity and the movement in and out 
of foster care for the child. This did not turn out to be the case, however. 
There were no significant differences on the two scales between the children who 
remained in foster care and those who returned to their parents or had an alter- 
nate plan implemented. The percentages of children estimated as below average 
intelligence, for example, showed 27fo for those children who had no definite 
plan implemented and 2^o for those who returned to their parents. Also, the 
"no plan" group had l8^ of the children assessed as markedly or extremely low • 
in total well-being, as compared with 22?^ for those who. returned to their parents. 
The numerical differences in both instances are slight. 

Along with the adjustment variables already analyzed on the basis of assessments 
made by caseworkers on the Baseline Data Schedule, we also obtained assessments 
from the caseworkers on the attitudes of the children, their natural parents, 
and their foster parents toward possible return to the parents or remaining in 



foster care. We also obtained information on the child's emotional attachment 
to "his natural parents and foster parents . We thought that much of the planning 
and the implementatic.t of plans for the children would be developed within the 
nexus of attitudes and attachments of the children, their natural parents and 
their foster parents . Bart of the analysis , then, was directed toward finding 
out the relationship of these factors to the final disposition of the case. 

As to the children's attachments and attitudes, it is clear from Table U.ll that 

the more emotionally attached the child is to his natural mother, the more likely 

it is that he will be returned home. This is not to say that this is a one-way 

causal relationship; it is probable that children most attached to their mothers 

have mothers also attached to them and highly motivated to have them return home. 

Table U.ll 

Child's Attachment to His Mother, by 
Final Disposition of the Case 



Final Disposition \ 



Child's Attachment 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Return to 
Barents 


Alternate- 
Plan 


Total 


# 


f 


# 


1" 


# i 


# i 


Very strong emotional tie 


kh 


65 


23 


3k 


1 


1 


68 


100 


Moderately strong 


70 


76 


18 


20 ■ 


, k 


k 


92 


100 


Slightly wee.k 


50 


85 


7 


12 


2 


3 


59 ■ 


100 


Very weak 


3k 


7k 


7 


15 


5 


11 


k6 


100 


No emotional tie 


kl 


72 


9 


16 


7 


12 


57 


100 


Unknown, too young, etc. 


7h 


81 


11 


12 


6 


7 


91 


100 


Total 


313 


76 


75 


18 


;25 


6 


lH3 


100 



Although it is perhaps noteworthy that l6 children with very weak or no emotional 
ties to their mothers were returned to their parents, the bulk of those returned 
had strong emotional attachments to their mothers, and there was a statistically 
significant difference between the returns and "no plan" children relative to 
degree of attachment (X^ = 10. ^1, df = ^4-, p < .05). There was, however, no 
significant difference between the "no plan" category and all implemented plans, 
because almost half of the children for whom alternate plans had been implemented 
had very weak or no emotional ties to their mothers. 

It should be noted that there was no significant relationship between the child's 
attachment to his natural father and final disposition, regardless of whether 
the disposition was return to parents or any implemented plan. Hcwever, the 
child's attachment to his foster mother and return to parents had a significant 
relationship, as shown in Table ^+.12. ^ 

Table 4.12 

Child's Attachment to His Foster Mother, by 
Final Disposition of the Case 



Child's Attachment 


Final Dis 


position 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Return to 
Parents 


Alternate 
Plan 


Total 


/ i- 


# 




# i 


#-. 


% 


Very strong emotional tie 




79 


8 ■ 


8 


13 


13 


98^ 


J, 
100 

r 


Moderately strong 


11+3 


82 




lit- 


7 


1+ 


171+ 


100 


Slightly weak 


15 


63 


7 


29 


2 


8 


21+ 


100 


Very weak 


1+ 


67 


2 


f33 






6 


100 


No emotdonal tie 


15 


83 


3 


17 






18 


100 


Unknown, too young, etc. 


59 


63 


31 


33 


3 


3 


93 


100 


Tobal 


313 


76 


75 


18 


25 


6 


1+13 


100 



In many respects the findings in Table are the converse of those iu Table 

^.10. In Table ^+.12 the smallest proportion of children with very strong attach- 
ments to their foster mothers were in the return-to-parents group. The relation- 
ship between attachment to foster mother and return to parentis is statistically 
significant (X^ = 6.6h, 2 df , p < .05). There is not, however, a significant 
difference in degree of attachment to foster mother between the no -implement ed- 
plan group and the total group of 100 for whom some plan was implemented. This 
was because such a high proportion of the alternate-plan children showed a very 
strong attachment to the foster mother. Ten of the 13 children in the alternate- 

I plan group with very strong attachments were permanent foster care children, as 

f 

I expected. 

I 

! There was also a significant negative relationship between the child's attachment 

\ to his foster father and return home (X^ = 7*99, 2 df , p < .02), and this is of 

I 

i course parallels the finding with regard to the foster mothers. In general 

terms, the more attached the child is to his foster parents, the less likely he 
I is to return to his natural parents. 

! 

Net only did the child's attachments to natural and foster parents have a bearing 

f . ^ - • 

on the likelihood of his return to parents, but his attitudes and expectations 

about return fraoa foster care also had significant relationships to the rate of 

return. Significantly fewer of the children who were described as ^eluctanb to 

i 

i 

I return home did return to their parents and significantly more children who 

I - ■ . 

I expected to return to their parents soon did so. There is a particularly strong 

j association (X = 33 -69, 2 df, p < .001) between the child's expectation about 

\ return home and its occurrence, as is illustrated in Table k.l3. . ^ 

! 

i . ■ . 
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Table i+.13 



Child's Expectation of Len^h of Stay in Foster 
Care, by Final Disposition of Case 





\ 






Final Disposition 






Child's Expectation 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Return to 
I&rents 


Alternate 
Plan 


Total 




# ■ 


i 


# i 


# % 


# % 


Expects to return home soon 


7 


29 


17 


71 






2h 100 


Expects to return but not 
in immediate future 


kS 


72 


17 


25 


2 




100 


Expects to remain in foster 
care indefinitely 


57 


78 


6 


8 




Ik 


73 100 


Too young to have clear 
expectation 


167 


80 


31 


15 


11 


5 


209 100 


Unknown 


3> 




It 


10 


2 


5 


ko 100 


Total 

\ 


3^0 


76 


75 

> 


18 


25 


6 


hl3 100 



Table 1+.13 shows that J.7 of the 2k childre). ,.1iLr expected to return home soon were, 
returned "^-o their parents within the less-than-a-year period of the- project. 
Natural Parent and Foster Eq.rent Attitudes Toward Child 

Turning to the attitudes of the natural parents and foster parents toward the 
child, we found that one varia ble p articularly indicative of parental interest, 
concern and involvement was the frequency of the natural mother's contact with 
the child in foster care in the period just preceding completion of the Baseline 
Data Form, Table k^lk shows the relationship between this variable and the 
final disposition of the case. 



\ 



Table k.lk 

Mother's Contact with Child in Foster Care, 
by Final Disposition of the Case 











Final Disp 


osition 








Frequency of Contact 




No Plan 
Implemented 


Return bo 
Parents 


A Iternate 
Plan 


Total 




# % 


#• i 


# 




# % 


At least once a week 




9 


39 


13 


57 


1 


k 


23 


100 


About once in 2 weeks 




2k 


60 


13 


32 


3 


8 


ko 


100 


Aboub once a month 




75 


81 


17 


18 < 


1 


1 


93 


100 


Less theui once a month 




67 


82 


12 


15 


3 


k 


82 


100 


No contact at all 




93 


85 


7 


6 


10 


9 


110 


100 


Not applicable— child 
in care less than 
a month 




ko 


70 


13 


23 


k 


7 


57 


100 


No infon^ation 




5 


62 






3 


38 


8 


100 


Total 


313 


76 


75 


18 


25 


6 


kl3 


100 



As may be seen from the table, the children whose mothers visited them frequently 
in foster care during the period immediately before their entrance into the study 
were more likely to returrl home than those who had infrequent visits (X^ = 39-68', 
U df , p < .001). Given this strong relationship, it is not surprising that the 
caseworker's assessment of the mother's attitude toward the child's return home 
is also strongly associated with the occurrence of return to parents. Table 
if .15 shows clearly that the children whose mothers were eager for their return • 
were more likely to return home than thos<i who':B mothers had mixed or negative 
feelings (X^ = 29-15, h df, p < .001). , 
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Table k.l3 | 

Mother *s Attitude Toward Child's Return Home, 
by Final Disposition of the Case 



Final Disposition 



Mother's Attitude 


No Plan 
Implemented 


Return to 
Barents 


A Iternate 
Plan 


Total 




# 




# 


i 


# 


i 


# 




Eager for child's return 




59 \ 


33 


1+0 


1 


1 


82 


100 


Moderately interested in 
return 


55 


75 


18 


25 






73 


100 


Mixed feelings 


83 


86 


9 


9 


5 


5 


97 


100 


Moderately opposed to 
return 






1 


k 






25 


100 


Strongly opposed to 
return 


32 


67 


9 


19 


7 


15 


k8 


100 


Not applicable (mother 
^deceased, ifiissing, 
etc. ) 


18 ; 


> 

75 


2 


8 


1+ 


17 


2k 


100 


No irformation 


53 


83 


3 


.5 


8 


12 


6k 


100 


Total 


313 


76 


75 


18 


25 


6 


1+13 


.100 



As can be seen, in most cases in the return-to-parent s group there were positive 
attitudes among the mothers toward return, whereas in the bulk of the no-plan 
cases and the alternate -plan cases there were at best mixed or negative attitudes 
on the part of the mothers toward return. The nine cases of children who returned 
to their parents even though the toothers were strongly opposeJ to return at the 
^ start of the study represent changes in the mothers' attitudes over time. In 
several instances the childrf^n themselves were eager for return, one of them 
even runiiing Viome from the Children's Center, and the mothers professed a change 
of attitude about the possibility of the return's working out. 



The frequency of the father's visits to the child in foster care was not signi- 
ficantly related to final disposition. This was probably because not nearly so 
many fathers as mothers \^ere known to be involved in the situation, so that the 
number of cases on which the statistical test was based was markedJy reduced. 
The same situation held true regarding the fathers' attitudes toward return of 
the children. There were only 20 fathers in the entire group of 75 children 
returned to parents whose attitudes toward return were known. Of those 20, 10 
had positive attitudes, five had mixed feelings, and five were opposed. • This 
did not represent a marked difference from attitudes of fathers in the other 
disposition groups. 

As expected, the child's attitude toward return home shewed a significant rela- 
tionship to return to parents (X^ = 11.^2, h df, p' < .05), but not so strong a 
relationship as the mother 's^ attitude toward return (significant at .001 level). 
This is .probablj^ because maiiy of the children, particularly in the group that 
returned to the parents, were too young to express a meaningful attitude, and, 
additionally, the mothers were obvioUsly in a much better position to facilitate 
the return than the children. . .- ^ . • 

/•rather finding of interest in the attitudinal data concerns the foster parents' 
interest in the child's remaining with them. It is to be expected that if foster ^ 
parents are reluctant to keep a child or want him removed, the chances are greater 
of that child's being r-jturned to the parents, other things being equal (availability 
of another appropriate foster care facility, the relative circumstances of the 
natural parents, etc.)? than the chances of a child whose foster parents want to — 
keep him permanently* or perhaps adopt him." A dominant foster mother has various 
ways to discourage both the natural mother and the social worker from returning 



a child to his parents, if her attachment to him is strong enough. The relation- 
ships between the foster mother's interest in the child's remaining in foster 
care and the final disposition of the study cases are given in Table kmlGm 

Table h.2.6 

Poster Mother's Interest in Child's Remaining in Poster Care, 
by Pinal Disposition of the Case 



Pinal Disposition 



Poster Mother's Interest 


No Plan ■ 
Implemented 


Return to 
Barents 


Alternate 
Plan 


Total 


in Child's Remaining 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


i 


# i 


Would like to adopt child 


36 


82 


3 


7 


5 


n 


kk 100 


Would like child jiermanently 
without adoption 

U 




^ 82 


12 


10 


9 


8 


115 100 


Child can remain as long as 
necessary, but rjt perma- 
nently > 


120 


78 


32 


21 


2 


1 


15^ 100 


Reluctarrt" to have child 
remain any longer 


it 


57 


3 


1? 






^ 100 


Insistent on othei- arrange- 
ments for child 


5 


100 










5 100 


Not applicable — child in 
iiistitution 


38 


58 


2h 


36 


it 


6 


66 100 


No information 


16 


73 


1 


5 


5 


23 


22 100 


^ Total 


313 


• 76 


75 


18 


25 


6 


ki3 100 



This table shews some of the trends that might be expected^ For example, a i 
somewhat higher proportion of children whose foster mothers wanted to adopt them 
or to have them remain permanently did remain in foster care than of those whose 
foster mothers did not have such a stroiig interest. The difference, however, was 
not great enough for statfstical significance. Conversely, almost half the chil- 
dren whose foster mothers were reluctetnt to have them remain returned home. 

— \ 
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It is clear that basic human ingredients such asv the child's emotional, attachment 
to his natural mother and foster mother, the mother's attitude tovmrd the child's 
return and her contacts with the child in foster care, as well as the foster 
parents* attitudes, affect the implementation of plans. Becauise passage of time 
is likely to weaken the mutual attachment of mother and child, time itself is 
strongly related to implementation of alternate plans and inversely related to 
return home. Yet, for any intervention strategies to overcome the problems that 
led to placement and the negative attitudes that prolong it, it takes time, a 
great deal of effort, and probably many more cases than were included in this 
sample • 

T he Children Who Returned to Their Parents 
The foregoing analysis of the factors associated with final "disposition high- 
lighted the predominance of return to parents among the various implemented ^ 
plans. .This outcome 'accounted for 75 of the 100 implemented plans and, in the 
short run at least, it is the most likely alternative to the limbo of extended 
"temporary" foster care. 

Because of its predominance, ^nd because we were able to follow up most of these 
discharged c6.ses through ina^^ndent research interviews, it seemed worthwhile 
to take a more detailed look at them. These 75 cases made up l8^ of the total 
sample of ^13 children. It is difficult to know whether this is a high or low 
rate of return to parents, because compaiuible figixres are hard to come by. 
Shapiro reported that 285^ of the 62^1 foster care children followed in th^} 
Columbia University Child Welfare Research Project in Ne\^" York City had been 
discharged within 1 year."^^ However, there are differences in the circumstances 
of the New York City group and this Rhode Island group. First, this sample had 

15. Deborah Shapiro, "Agency Investment in Foster Care: Aftev the First Year, ' i 
modified vercicn of a paper presented at Foster Care; A Conference on Research 
Findings and Implications for Policy and Practic e, West Point, New York, October 
30, 1972, p. k» (Mimeographed.) ■ ^* 
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children in care up to 3 years at the start of the project, whereas the children 
in the New York sample were all new admissions. Second, there were large numbers 
of children in "shelter care" in the New York sample, a group that tends to show 
"quicker discharges; shelter. care cases were ruled cyrfc of this sample, 

\ 

It should be recalled that a primary reason for the follow up interviews was to 

oheck on the possibility that some children, in the general push for return to 

parents under the intervention strategies, might be returned to families who 

were not ready or able to care for them adequately. One clear indicator of such 

a possibility would be the need for a child to reenter foster care. The record 

of each child in the sample who returned to his parents from April 1, I97I, to 

March 1, 1972 was checked for readmission to foster care up to July 1, I972. In 

all, 20 of the 75 children were returned to foster care during the^life of the 

project, and they were fairly evenly distributed over the^three segmejnts of the 
Ik- * 

study. So, on the basis of the criterion of return to foster care at any rate, 
it cannot be said that the experimental groups shovfed any higher . incidence of 
precipitious or ill-planned returns to parents than the coxitrol group. 

\ 

The figure of 20 out of 75j or 27^, of the children who were discharged to 

parents having to reenter foster care is also difficult to assess because of 

lack of comparable figures. Again, the Columbia University Child Welfare Project 

sheds some light on this. Its figures, however, cover a J-year span. Within 

that period only 62 out of 35^ children (17.5^) discharged from foster care 

16 

had to reenter foster care. Although that percentage does not appear large, 
it is of concern that all- of those 62 children had more than one r'.ischarge and 

16, "Placement Patterns: A Five-Year Analysis of Placements, Repla-cement and 
Discharge*'— Tables and Charts Prepared by Eugene B. Shinn for Foster Care; A 
Conference on Rc?^i!earch Findings and Implications for Policy and Practice , West 
Point, New York, October 30, 1972, Table #11. (Mimeographed ) 
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reentry, and seme as many as seven, during the 5-year period, for a mean of 3»h 
entries per child. This suggests that reentry into foster care is a chronic 
problem for many children, and it warrants the same serious consideration as has 
been given to the problem of repeated replacements from one foster care facility 
to another. 

The research interviewer, a highly experienced and professionally trained social 
worker, had an initial interview with the parents of 50 of the 75 children who 
returned home. The reasons for not interviewing the parents of the other 25 
children'were as follows: mother refused to be intervier^ed — 7 children; family 
moved out of the state— 2 children; child returned to foster care before the 
first interview — 3 children; unable to contact mother (relocated, whereabouts 
unknown, etc.)-- -7 children; recommendation not to interview (interviewer safety)— 
^ children; and other reasons (mostly agency worker recommendations that client 
not be interviewed because of tenuous agency relationship with client)— ^4- chil- 
dren. . 

One of the more important rating scales on the research interviewer's Initial 
Interview Schedule dealt with the probability of the child's being able to remain 
in the parental home. On the basis of her ratings on this scale, the interviewer 
was able to predict with considerable accuracy which children would have to be 
returned to foster care and which had a good chance of remaining with their 
parents. Table k»17. illustrates this. 

As can be seen, none of the five childr enliven a "very good" chanciS of remaining 
at home were returned to foster care, and only one of the eight rated as having 
a "good" chance was returned. Conversely, 10 of the ik children rated as having 
either "poor" or "very poor" chances of remaining at home were returned to foster 
care. When this distribution was dichotomized between those rated as "poor" or 



\. ■ 

"very poor" and all others, the test results were statistically significant 
(X^ = 13.27, 1 df , p < .001). 

Table k.l7 

\ 

Interviewer's Rating of Probability of Child's 



Remaining at Home, by Child's Final Project Status 


Probability Rating 


Child's Final Status 


Not Returned Returned to 
to Foster Care Foster Care 


Very Good 
Good 
50-50 
Poor 

Very Poor 


5 

7 1 
. 2 6 

,,2 h 


Total 


35 15 



Given this accuracy in prediction, we explored with the interviewer the salient 
factors that entered into her ratings on that particular scale. She described 
a mix of interpersonal, emotional and environmental factors that went into her 
thinking. She v/as especially concerned with *vhe lack of supportive services 
for a number of families that were clearly in need of them. She identified the 
crucial needs as housing, financial and health services, together vrith the 
emotional support of an agency worker in sustaining these families. 

Since we had data available on the Interview Schedule concerning the factors the 
interviewer had cite(^\, we analyzed them in relation to the child's final project 
status (remained at home or returned to care). These factors included the 
mother's functioning in the following areas: relations with child, household 
management, physical functioning, behavior, emotional adjustment ,-emotioifal care 
of the child, supervision of the child) and marital functioning. The ''same areas 
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of functioning for the father were also covered, as were items on the child's 
total well-being and on total family cohesiveness. In addition to these data 
were some "harder" data on number of children in the household^ family status 
( intact /nonintact), age and sex of the child, and finally, on external factors 
dealing with housing, income, etc. 

From among all these factors the" only ones that turned out to be statistically 
significant were those dealing with the external circumstances of the family, 
specifically housing and financial problems. Table k»l8 shows the relationship 
of the external circumstances items from the Interview Schedule and the child's 
final project status. 



Table k.l8 

Problems in Family^s External Circumstances, 
by Child's Fina. Project Status 





Child's Final Status 


Ex'lernal Problems 


Not Returned 
to Foster Care 


Returned to 
Foster Care 


None 


20 


2 


Inadequate income 


. 9 


8 


Housing problem 


5 


3 


Lack of supportive persons 
(relatives, friends, etc.) 


1 


1 


Other 




i 


Total 


35 


15 



The outstanding fact shown in Table -i^-.lS" is that among the children who were 
returned to foster c&re from the fatoilies that were interviewed, 13 out of 15 
had serious identified problems in their external circumstances that the inter- 
viewer thoughb might interfere with their remaining at home. This compares with 



only 15 out o£ the 35 children who were not returned to foster care , The differ- 
ence was of course statistically significant (X = 6.5O, 2 df^ p < .02), 

There were several suggestive findings among the other factors assessed by the 
interviewer concerning the family, but none was statistically significant. Some 
of these findings were in an unexpected direction. For example, among the 
interviewed cases children were returned to foster care more frequently from 
intact families (both parents present) than from single-parent families. Since 
we had data concerning these factors in the cas ./worker 's Outcome Schedule on all 
75 cases of children returned to their parents, wa did a further statistical 
analysis to see whether these factors would show significance with the increased 
(full) number of cases. * 

It turned out that significantly more .children were returned to foster care from" 
the intact families. Table k»19 illustrates this finding. \ 

Table k.l9 

Parental Household to Which Child Was Returned, 
by Child *s Final Project Status 







Child's Final 


status 






Persons in 
Parental Household 


Not Returned 
to Foster Care 


Returned to 
Foster Care 


Total 




# 






io 


# 


i 


Mother only 


.31 


8k 


6 


16 


37. 


100 


Both parents 


8 


kk 


10 


56 


18 


100 


T'oth parents plus other adults 






1 


100 


1 


100 


Father only 


1 


50 


1 


50 

.> 


2 


100 


Mother and other relatives 


10 


91 


. 1 


1 


11 


100 


Mother a;td nonrelatives 




83. 


1 


17; 


6 


100 


Total 


■55 - 


-73 ' 

/ 


20 


27 


75 


100 
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It should be noted that 11. out of the I9 children in households in which both 
parents were present were returi 2d to foster care, as compared with only seven 
of 39 children in hqusholds with single parents (mothers or fathers onoy) and 
only two of ±7 children in households with mothers and other persons (nonspouses) 
When a chi -square test was run on these three groupings and the child's final 
status, the results were statistically significant (X^ = 12.92, c! df , p < .01). 
If we had run the test by the households with both parents versus all other 
types of household combined, the statistical results would have been even 
stronger. 

This rather anomolous finding may have some substance beyond its statistical 
significance. The special workers had noted in some of the cases they followed 

' I 

up after discharge that there was tension resulting from\the presence of the 
father or father surrogate in the home, even in cases where the regular agency 
caseworkers had indicated that the fathers ' attitudes were favorable toward the * 
return of the child to the parents* home. These cases were few and not systema- 
tically identified, so that statistical tests could not be applied. The findings 
prompt speculation that it may be more difficult for a child returned from 
foster cai'e to fit into a parents/child triad than into a parent /child dyad of 
mother. and child only. 

Another factor that showed .a significant relationship to the child's final 
project status was the mother 's behavior as assessed by the agency caseworker 
at. the time of the child's discharge. This, too, was in ,a direction no""* expected, 
as shown in Table k.20. 



Table h.20 



Caseworker's Assessment of Mother's Behavior 
at Discharge, by Child's ?inal Project Status 



Child's Final Status 



Assessment of 
Mother's Behavior 


Not Returned 
to Foster Care 


Returned to, 
Foster Care 


Tobal 


# i 


# i 


# 




No problem 


20 


62 




38 


32 


100 


Moderate problem ^^...^^.x*'^"^ 


2k 


92 


2 


8 


26 


100 


Severe problem 


7 


70 


. 3 


30 


10 


100 


Unknown 


k 


67 


2 


33 




100 


Not applicable 






1 


100 " 


1 


100 


Total 


55 


73 


20 


27 


75 


^ 100 



The anomolous feature of the table is that proportionally more (92^) of the chil- 
dren whose mothers had "moderate" behavior problems remained at home than chil- 
dren whose mothers had no problem ' (62^) . It would be unwise to assume a causal 
nature in this finding. First, the relationship of these variables is not so 
strong as the prior one between household ^compos it ion and child 's .final project 
status, ani it could have occurred by chance » S^econd, the finding could be 
taken more seriously had there been a disproportionate number of children remain- 
ing^at home with mothers in the "severe" problem category, but this was nob the 
case» 

Thorc were no findings of significance in the relationship of the other factors 
assessed by caseworkers at divS.Qharge , and the child ^s final project status. From 
examination of these findings-; from the interviewer schedules , it- can be said that 
problems in the environmental circumstances, of the families had a significant 
effect on the child's fifjal project status— a negative effect in that signif leant !l;y 



more children from families with problems in housing, inccane, etc«, were returned 
to foster care during the project. On the other hand, factors such as behavior 
problems in th^ mothers (at least "moderate" problems) and single-parent house- 
holds clearly did not lead to more frequent return to foster care. If anything, 
there is some evidence of the opposite being true, so it can be said that the 
presence of these problems does not by itself lead to children's reNburn to 
foster care. 

The re burn of a child to foster care can be considered a negative outcome in 
most instances. And, as other research findings suggest, it may be a chronic 
problem for those children who experience it. The fact that a child was not 
returned to foster care during the life of this project was not, 'however, taken 
as a positive outcome by itself. In order to judge how well the children fared 
who remained at home, the research interviewer carried out follow-up interviews 
at about h months after her initial post discharge interview in the cases of any 
children who had not been returned to foster care. On the basis of these inter- 
views she assessed the circumstances and functioning of the families and- chil- 
dren at that time. 

Each of the items from the Initial Interview Schedule was repeated in the Final 
Interview Schedule, and the interviewer was asked to rate whether the individual 
or family had improved, showed no change, or had got worse in each of the areas 
since the first interview. Generally s peaking > v. ^thout having had the advantage 
of seeing ^the r»tatistical results, the . interview -^t* ^t the time of her initial 
interview was not sanguine about a number of the :;nildren and their families » 
liowever, at the tiire of her secoxid interview she found more to be hopeful-^ about 
and saw signs of either positive change or stability Tthat" she had not expected. 



The statistical findligs tend to bear out her impressions. First, the mean 
rating of changes in the child's functioning was statistically 'significant 
(p < .05) and in a positive direction. The global rating of the "child's total 
well-being" also showed a positive change that was statistically significant 
(p < .05). The interviewer's rating of family cohesion did not show a signifi- 
cant change in either direction. The mean ratings of changes in the mother's 
functioning, the father's functioning, and in the external circumstances of the 
family showed positive trends, but no one of them was large enough to be statis- 
tically significant. How^ever, the overall mean rating of changes in the case 
(child, mother, father and e^cternal circumstances) was statistically significant 
(p < .01), because the direction of change in all the components was positive. 

On the basis of these findings it can be J3aid that retention^of children with 
their parents after discharge from foster care is much to be desired, and return 
to foster care is much to be avoided, if possible. This strongly suggests the 
need for followup services to provide for these families environmental and 
emotional supports to sustain the child in the family and thus prevent the all- 
too-frequent chronic cycle of discharge-return-discharge. The evidence in these 
followup interviews indicates that many of these families can be sustained and 
can improve, even after shal?y starts at the time of the child's discharge from 
foster care. 

The Children Who Received Alternate Care 
Because 75^ of all implemented plans during the project were return to parents, 
our procedure was to lump together the 25 altermitive plan cases, for ease and 
economy of tabular prssentation. Although not numerically impressive, these 
plans and the children to whom they applied do require some individual analysis 
and description. ' 

i 
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The first of the alternatives to be considered is adoption. By the end of the 
project only one child fit the study criteria of an implemented adoption plan, 
i.e., placement in an adoptive home from foster care and the legal surrender of 
parental rights required for such a placement. This was an infant boy on whom 
the surrender was obtained and who was transferred from a temporary foster ^ 
family home into an adoptive home. 

Not too much should be made of the fact that only one adoptive plan was implemented. 
It should be recalled that children on whom legal surrenders had already been 
obtained were ruled out of the study satorple. These were mostly infants for whom 
adoption placement was planned, and who were not really in the limbo of temporary 
foster care. Also, the projected figures for adoption, based, on the worker's 
initial plan, were small anyway, only 26 children, or 6^ of the sample. In a 
sensf J the adoption-plan cases in the sample represented relatively hard-to-place 
children, because a number of them had already been in foster care up to 3 years 
and none had been legally surrendered . at the time of their entry into the study 
sample. It is noteworthy that these obstacles were overcome during the life of 
the project in only one of the 26 cases where adoption was planned. 

Another alternative plan we had anticipated at the start of the study was 
specialized placement outside of the agency's foster care system. We had in 
mind placements in special facilities for the emotionally disturbed, the mentally 
retarded, the physically handicapped, etc. A total of six children, less than 
2$ of the sample, had been projected for specialized placement. Thus, this 
alternative plan was not viewed as a numerically important one from the beginning. 
As it turned cufc, three children were placed in residential treatm2nt for emo- 
tional disturbance. All tliree were boys who had been in foster care placement 
in the Children's Center before they were transferred to the residential treat- 
ment facilities. ' 
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A third alternative plan was return to relatives other than parents. This plan, 
projected for only one child out of the hl3 in the sample, was implemented for 
five children. Actually, six children were placed with with relatives, and this 
figure was reported in our preliminary findings, ^'^ but one was discharged during 
the first month (March 1971) and was not counted in the final study sample. 

The placement of these children with their relatives appeared to be more planful 
than many of the returns to parents, since none of them had to be returned to 
foster care during the life of the project. This planfulness is attributable to 
the casework time and effort that had to go into the process of ruling out the 
possibility of return to parents and sometimes to getting the parent's agreement 
to place the child with relatives. Of the five children placed with relatives, 
four were boys; foixr were in foster family homes and one in the .Children's Center 
prior to discharge; and they ranged in age from under 1 year to 8 years at time 
of admission to foster care. One had been in foster care less than 3 months, one 
between 6 months and a year, and the other three, over 2 years. The original 
reasons for their placement in foster care --physical neglect (2), emotional 
neglect (l), parent/child conflict (l), and parental unwillingness to care for 
the child (l)— -suggest why discharge to relatives rather than return to parents 
was the plan implemented 

The alternative plan that accounted for the largest . number of children who left 
temporary care was permanent foster care. As indicated earlier, this plan took 
cii considerable importance as an option as we learned more about the constraints 
on the possibilities of return to parents or adoption in the study sample. That 
only 16 children, or k% of the total sample, had permanent foster care plans 
implemented when the workers* projection was for 313 children, or 2.7% of the 
sample, to be|"ln permanent foster care calls for some examination. 

17^ Shyne, et al., o£. cit., p. 572. 
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At first there was some misunderstanding of and some objection on the part of the 
casework and supervisory staff to the term "permanent" foster care. In retrospect, 
it might have been better to use the expression "long-term" foster care, since 
the essential feature was that the child was almost certain to remain in foster 
care until his majority and foster care plans would be made in terms of that 
likelihood • 

Atter the misunderstandings and objections were cleared up, there was an acceptance 
at least among the caseworkers that for considerable numbers of children in their 
caseloads "permanent" foster care was the only feasible alternative to the limbo 
of temporary foster care. However, when it came to implementing the plan the 
workers found it much more difficult than simply labeling a case as permanent 
foster cars. The operational defiriition for implementation of the plian wss that 
there be a clear understanding with parents and foster caretakers, documented in 
the agency record, that the child would probably remain in his. current foster 
placement" until he T^ould reach majority age. Consequently, the only cases 
accepted as bona fide implemented permanent foster care plans were those in which 
there was ('documentation of understandings, with dates of those understandings, 
betvreen agency workers, natural parents* and foster parents that this plan seemed 
the most 'feasible (although not a binding) plan for the child. 

In many cases workers felt that this was the de facto plan as far as all parties 
(workers, parents, caretakers and child) were concerned, but dates and documenta*- 
tion in the case records simply had not been established. Given the clerical 
backlog in dictation in the agency, it is clear that some cases that met all 
other criteria for permanent foster care did not meet the documentation criterion. 
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In other cases, although the workers thought that there was a de facto recognition 
by all parties in the foster care situation tlriat permanent foster care was the 
only feasible plan, they were reluctant to make this recognition explicit and to 
formalize it. This reluctance was explained largely in terms of the anxiety 
formalization would provoke, particularly in the naturaJ. parents, who would 
have difficulty dealing with their guilt in having to admit that they could not 
in all likelihood have their child return to them during his childhood. If there 
was not an inability to admit this to themselves, there might be an inability to 
admit it to the child, which could be a contingency in a formal or explicit 
permanent foe' ^r care pl/in. In a number of cases it was as though a tenuous 
balance or equilibrium had bern established in the foster care subsystem (child, 
parents, foster parents and worker) based on an implicit understanding of perman- 
ency and au explicit avo\ml or myth of irnminent or near-imminent return of the 
child to his natural parents. While recognizing the 7iack of candor in such 
situations, the workers soi-netimes felt it was best not to threaten the equilibrium 
that had been established and not to risk a possible in^ulsive move, on the part 
of the natural parents, to take the chiH home even though they woUld be unable 
to maintain the child at home. This is not unlifte the "neurotic arrangements" 
worked out in many intact families and marriages. That it should obtain in 
foster care situations should not be surprising. At the same time, it must be 
recognized that it leaves the child in a tenuous position. 

Finally, the implementation of a peritanent foster care plan was. not possible, at 
least for somoe time, because one or more of the -parties in the foster care 'sub- 
system would not accept the conditions required to implement it. For example, 
the foster caretaker, might be willing to retain a child for a while, but net 
permanently. If return home, adoption or some other alternative were not avail- 
able, it would be necessary to move the child to another foster care setting 



willing to keep him permanently. This, of course, .would" take time to prepare 
for and to bring about. Another possibility is that. the child or parent could 
be adamantly -against permanent foster care, despite all indications that nothing 
else would be possible. 

Despite some of these difficulties and the casework time and effort required, 
^16 children had permanent foster care plans implemented during the project. 
These children differed somewhat from' the children who had other permanent plans 
implemented, and their circumstances also were different. All I6 of the children 
were in foster family care rather than the Children's Center. Seven of them were 
boys and nine were girls. Their ages at admission to currerrb foster care were • 
rather evenly distributed across the range of under 1 year to 13 years. The 
modal age interval was 7 to 9 years, vrith four children in it.- Eleven of the 
children were white, and five were nonwhite (four were black). As might have 
been expected, these children as a group had spent more time in their current 
foster homes than children in other disposition categories. The modal category < 
of length of current stay in foster care for this grouj) was from 1^ to 2 years. 

The most important reasons for their admission to foster care were: parents* 
emotional problem or mental illness (7)^, physical neglect parental unwil- 

lingness to care for child (3), parent/child conflict (l), and child abuse (l). 
Perhaps more than any other circumstances, what differentiated the permanent 
foster care children from the others was that half of them had no mothers in their 
parental households. This was true for only 1% of the other children in the 
study sample. Whatever the reason for the mother's absence from the households 
death, disappearance, etc,— the point is that there were fewer mothers to go home 
to for the permanent foster care children than for the others. 



CHAPTER 5 
■ DISCUSSION OF THE FINDINGS 

It is advisable before discussing the findings to consider the research limitations 

of the study. The methodological limitations were discussed to some extent in 

.. - ■ ->* 

Chapter 2. The aim. here is to make sure the findings are seen within the context 
of these limitations as we recapitulate their highlights. 

Consideration of Research Limitations 
It should be clear that the design of the research was not truly experimental. 
Cases were not randomly assigned to the three segments of the study, as would 
have been done in a more rigorous field experiment. Consequently, the words 
"experimental" and "control" have been rather loosely used when applied to. the 
study segments. 

The study illustrates some of .the vagaries of trying to develop a quasi- 
experimental design within the context of usual intake and practice in the agency 
setting. Rather than using random assignment of cases to experimental and con- 
trol groups, we opted for division of the existing caseload into three segments 
of about equal size, into which approximately equal numbers of {■;enerally similar 
case.^ were, expected to be admitted. The unanticipated outcome, however, was 

disproportionate numbers of new placements in the control and monitoring se^ents. 

♦ 

This left the special worker segment at. somewhat of a disadvantage on the important 
variable of length of time the child was in foster care. 



/ 
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Hcfwever, we do not say in retrospect that we should have insisted upon random 
assignment of eases to segments, or barred transfer of cases among segments 
during the life of the project. We were able to take into account by statistical 
means some of the effect of the bias in the time variable and in other variables. 

There is some question whether the additional rigor of random assignment and 
other experimental procedures would have been worth the disruption and procedural 
constraints on agency practice., Would enough have been gained in permitting 
valid conclusions, given the le.ck of as many cases or as much time as desirable 
to tost the effectiveness of the strategies? Questions of this type are perennial 
for researchers iti the general area of human services, and perhaps the answers " 
are unique to the circumstances and the researchers. 

We did not see the research as sinzply a test of the particular strategies involved. 
We knew from prior research that variables other than the "experimental" ones 
could have a profound effect on the discharge or rjetention of children in foster 
care. An attempt was made to take .these variables into account,, to collect data 
on them systematically," and thus to set the stage for lefcrning more about the 
total situation than Jus\; the effect of the intervention strategies. It was this 
-broader perspective for gaining knowledge that led us to undertake the research 
with a smaller sample and less time than we would have liked. ,_ 

Another question of strategy is raised by this research. Should a demonstration 

be undertaken in an agency setting that by intention, and even to some extent by 

design, has already tried to do something about the problem being researched? 

I 

The setting for the study reported in "An Agency Cleans House," cited earlier, 
was an agency that was admittedly backward in dealing with the problem of children 
adrifb in foster care (as documented by Maas and Engler), and that had a lot o.f 
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catching up to do in its practice. Since it had much to gain and little to 
lose, it was able to show dramatic changes in the numbers of children taken out 
of the liinbo of foster care within 1-|- or 2 years. 

In contrast, the agency involved in this study was strongly committed to the 
prevention of placement and to reestablishing the child with his family whenever 
possible. The agency had even u*sed a monitoring form of sorts, though it was not 
so systematically applied as in this study. The question, then, can be raised: 
Why pick a setting that did not have much room for improvement? Perhaps the only 
answer is another question: Why not pick an agency that wahts to improve its 
practice even more? That the agency is motivated and willing to take on the 
added burdens of demonstration and evaluation provides the answer.. 

Highlights of the Findings 
Given the methodological limitations, it is not possible to say definitively 
that the intervention strategies did or did not "work." It can perhaps be said 
that ^'within the limitations of time and numbers, it could not be demonstrated 
t-> a statistical]^'" significant degree that the intervention strategies worked 
better than regular practice. Indeed, there is some evidence for the rather 
ironic conclusion that p Janful attempts to work with and prepare natural parents 
for return of their children from foster care (as was done by the special workers 
in this project) is more time-consuming and less likely to show rapid discharge 
rates than regular practice. It appears that in the normal course of events in 
practice the parent is likely to take the initiative in bringing about the return 
of the child. Some of these returns might be precipitous and ill-advised in 
terms of the parents ' circumstances or - financial or emotional ability at the 
time., but if the placement was voluntary to begin with (as most were in this 
study) the parent could demand and get the child returned. Ifc is probably in 
those cases in which workers have not been in contact or working planfully with 

1. Paull, 0£. cit, ^ 
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the parent that precipitous returns come about. Apparently a price is paid for 
this, as evidenced by the fact that 20 of 72, or 2%^ of the children discharged 
to parents or other relatives in cases not handled by the special workers were 
returned to fostej;^are before the project ended, whereas none of the nine chil- 
dren whose dischargers^ were arranged by the special workers were returned. 

On the basis of prior research in foster care, there was reason to think that 
certain antecedent or baseline variables would -show a stronger statistical rela- 
tionship to retention or discharge of children from foster care than the inter- 
vention variables. This turned out to be the case, beginning with the central 
variable of time spent by the child in his current foster care placement. As 
already mentioned, the distribution of this variable within the study segments 
. was uneven, with the special worker segment containing significantly more children 
who had been in care more than a year. This had to be taken into account (con- 
trolled for) in assessing the impact of the intervention strategies, but the 
direct relationship between time in care and frequency of discharge to parents 
vras very strong and statistically significant (p < .001). As had been shown by 
Maas and.Engler, aiid' by several others since, the longer the child remains in 
foster care, the poorer are his chances of returning home. The intervention 
strategies were unable to overcome this strong relationship in a statistical 
sense within the limitations of sample size. 

In reviewing the factors that were found to be significantly associated with, the 
implementation of definite plans for the children, particularly return to their 
parents, it became evident that many of the factors that distinguish placement 
decisions from decisions to serve children in their mn homes were operating. 
As had been found in the Child Welfare League's study. Factors Associated With 
Placement Decisions , severe problems in the mother's behavior, her physical and 



emotional care of the child, and her supervision and guidance of the child before 
placement were associated with placement (in this instance, retention in placement) 
' and less severe problems with service in own home (in this study, discharges to 
parents).^ 

On the ether hand, the children's behavior and emotional adjustment did not show 
the s£i:iie relationship to the placement /own -hone dichotomy as in the Factors study, 
where acting-out, antisocial behaviors were found to be more frequent in placement 
situations. That did not show up in this study in retention in placement versus 
discharge, but children's problems as the primary reason for .placement in the 
first place simpl;y did not apply to many cases ^ However, items such as the child's 
emotional attachment to his natural mother or to his foster mother were signifi- 
cantly related to outcome. The stronger the attachment to the natural mother, the 
more likel;' was return home, and the stronger the attachment to the foster mother, 
the more likely was retention in foster care. 

A variable that probably reflects the mother's attachment to the child and her 
desire for him to return home is her frequency of contacts with the child in 
foster care. This variable showed a strong, statistically significant relation- 
.^hip (p < .001) to the child's return to the parental home. This is of course 
an expected finding, and one that'lbas some implicati'ons for practice. 

The importance of environmental factors came through repeatedly in the findings. 
The adequacy of i^he parents' housing was found to be significantly related to 
the return of the children to their parents.* The more adequate the housing, the 
more likely was d7lscharge of. the child to the home. As to family financial 
conditions, significantly more children were returned to parents who were receiv- 
ing fSall or supplementary public assistance than^'to those who were not. This 

2. Phillips, et al., o£. cit. 
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speaks to the dire economic circumstances of the families not receiving assistance, 
rather than to the "adequacy" of the public assistance grants. 

Environmental factors also entered strongly into the issue of whether or nob chil- 
dren had to be returned to foster care. Data from followup interviews with the. 

famlies after discharge showed that significantly more children from fajnilies 

r 

with inadequate housing and income had to be returned to foster care. The inter- 
view- data on. emotional adjustment or pathology in the parents did not show the 
same relationship to return to foster care as did the environmental factors. 

Finally, it was found that the 'discharged children who did not have to be returned 
to foster care showed positive change in their general well-being from the time"* 
of the first followup interview to the second interview k months later. 

Implications for Practice 
It is perhaps a truism to" say that field research has an effect on the events and 
practices it sets out to study. It would be expected that a field demonstration 
such as this would have an effect, because that is what it is intended to do. 
However, even before introduction of the intervention strategies, the process of 
setting up systematic procedures for data collection and case selection in this 
study effected an attitudinal if not substantive change in the appraisal of the 
study problem by the practitioners who had been dealing with it in their everyday 
work. 

This showed up first in the pro3ected plan for each child in the foster care 
sample, as indicated by the caseworkers on the Baseline Data Form* The initial 
expectation, particularly among the agency^s administrative and supervisory staff, 
was that the plan for most of the children in foster care would be for return to 
their families. This was in line with^the general philosophy and intent of the 
agency program. It was thought that there would be practically no children for 
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whom permanent or long-tem foster care would be the projected plan. Yet, the 
workers » projected plans on the Baseline Forms showed that only 32^ of the chil- 
dren were expected to return to -their parents and fully 27^ of the children were 
expected to require permanent foster care. This recalls the Girls at Vocational 
High study in which the administrators of Youbh Consultation Service were con- 
vinced that their services to the experimental group of girls would bring about 
significantly greater gains than would occur among the ^control group g:i.rls.^ 
The social vjorkers who were supposed to provide those services, however, were 
much less optimistic about effecting such gains. Perhaps this finding has more 
implication for research than for pr'actice, namely that researchers should be 
sure to get the views of line service staff before hypothesizing differences 
between "experimental and control groups. 

There was a similar finding of undue optimism among the workers in the control 
segment of this study concerning the number of children projected for return to 
parents, as compared with the workers in the two experimental segments, who had 
to fill out periodic monitoring forms and to account for their activities and 
progress toward the projected plans. A significant effect of the monitoring 
intervention strategy was that its accountability featureiS made the workers 
more realistic in their appraisals and plans for the foster children. The 
implication for practice is that administrative and caseload planning would be 
better served by using such an accountability mechanism rather than a simple, 
"one-shot" projection by the workers.- Although the workers may choose the less 
optimistic alternatives- more frequently rader.such a setup, this does not rule 
out their doing something about the problem. The fact that the special workers 
had greater relative success in implementing the permanent foster care plan 



3. Henry Meyer et al.. Girls at Vocational High: An' Experiment in Social Work 
Intervention (New Yo rk: _Russ.ell„S.ageJF.oundat ion ,-1965-).- — — — ^ 
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illustrates tliis point, rhis was probably .be caiise they vrere under more direct 
pressure to demonstrate some kind of result or definite plan in their work with 
the natural parents than were the other workers. The implication is that the 
monitoring-ac count ability system should be backed by some kind of pressure; con- 
cerned, periodic (but not routinized) supervisory review might provide this. 

What are the practice implications for the use of special workers to work inten- 
sively with natural parents, based on the findings of this study? The special 
worker segment did not show significantly more implemented plans than the other 
two study segments. The tifo special workers themselves directly served 37 chil- 
-'-.d.ren in 2h families, and of these seven children were returned to their parents, 
two were returned to other relatives, and five had permanent foster care plans 
formalized and implemented. It was found that considerably more planfulness and 
service contact were involved in the implemenbation of definite plans and in 
postdischarge service by the special workers, and this was probably the reason 
none of the nine children discharged to their parents or other relatives by the 
special workers had to be returned to foster care during the study. This con- 
trasted with a 2&fo rate of return to foster care of children in cases handled by 
other workers. 

It may be noted that, if two children were kept out of foster care in the 
CJhildren's Center of the study agency for a year, the saving in cost would pay. 
the salaiy of one special worker. But who can say that more effort on the part 
of regular agency workers to work with the natural parents could not achieve 
such stable discharges? If the effort were made, and if things did not drift ; 
back to foster care "bxisiness as usual'* with the natural parents as outsiders, 
there is no reason why stable discharges could not be achieved. 
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Apropos of this, the finding that significantly more returns home occurred for 
children who were more frequently visited by their mothers in foster care under- 
scores the observation by a natural parent that workers would do well, except in 
certain cases, to push natural parents into visiting their children early and 

1+ 



regularly after placement in foster care.': 



Findlly, the findings from followup interviews with families of children discharged 
from foster care indicate that the well-being of the children is enhanced by the 
return and that followup services after discharge are crucial to prevent return 
of the child to foster care. The services that seem most needed are help with 
problems of income and housing, and the sustaining emotional support and interest 
of workers responsible for the case. To deny these aftercare services in many 
instances would risk unnecessary return of the child to foster care and perhaps 
the start of the a 11-too- common and destructive cycle of entrj--, exit and reentry 
into foster care. 



McAdams, o£. cit . 
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APPENDIX A 

a^IA Return Home Project 
Form C 



MOIJITORING FORM — Quarterly Report 



Neune of child CSase No. Worker 



!• Worker's pr*5sent plan for child: Return to parent heme Permanent foster care 

Adoption Other (specify) 

2. Has the ple.n been carried out? Yes ^ Date 

No Date likely to be carried out 

(month & year) 



3. If plan has not been carried out, please indicate belcw: a) main factors interfering 
with plan, b) worker activities in past 3 months to accomplish plan, c) activities 
planned for next 3 months tovmrd this end. 





a) Interfering factors 


b) Worker activities 
past 3 months 


c) Worker activities 
next 3 months 


Re child - 


r 

i 






Re parents 

f 








Re 

external 
situation 









*Plan for "permanent foster care" is considered as carried out when there is a clear 
understanding with parents and foster caretakers, docimiented in the record, that child's 
present placemejat is permanent. 

Plan for "adopt:^on" is considered as carried out when child is placed in an adoptive 
heme and parental rights have been terminated. 



Reviewed by Supervisor: Name Date 



o 
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CWIA Return Home Project 
pGbrmry 1971 — Form B 



BASELINE DATA ON STUDY CiaUD 

Name off Child Case No. Worker_ 

Sex (circle letter) M F Birthdate Birthplace__ 

Race (circle number) 1 White 2 Negro 3 Other, specify 



!• Child's Current Admission to Foster Pare (that is, last separation from 
natural or adoptive family) 

1« Date of child's current admission to foster care 



2, Were any other children from this family admitted to foster care at the 
same time? 

Yes ^ Hew many ? 

No 



3« Were any other children already in foster care? 

Yes Hew many? 

No 



Check the single moot Important reason for the child *s current admission to 
foster care. 

C hild's ph5rsical handicap or disability 

^Child's mental retardation 

C hild 's emotional or behavior problem 



^Abuse of child 
^Ihysical negle 
Emotional neglect of child 



Ihysical neglect of child \^ 



__Paretrt-child conflict 

Jtoital conflict 

[Antisocial behavior of parent (s) 

^Physical illness or disability of parent (s) 
^Emotional problem or mental illness of parent (s) 
^Emcployoaent of cairetaking parent 

JDeath of caretaking parent 

^Barent unwilling to take care of child 

JTinancial need 

~Iiia'de4uate~houj3ing 
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Child's Name: First 



Last 



5. Household from which child was last admitted to foster care 

A. Adults in household (check all that apply) 

M other 
F ather 

"Stepmother" (legal or non-legal) 

"Stepfather" (legal or non-legal) 

O ther adiat relatives 
^Nonrelatecl adults 

B. Other children in household (give number in each category) 

Older siblingtt 

^Younger siblings 

Other children 

C. Whereabouts of mother and/or father if not in household. (Be sure to 
answer for both mother and father if berth are out of household.) 

Mother Father 

- Deceased • 

Hospital or other institution 

Living with another "marital" partAier 

Elsewhere (specify) 

Unknown 



( If absence from household was 

regarded as teiqporaiy, hew long was 
the absence anticipated to last? 



II. The Child at Time of Current Admission to Foster Care 

1« Approximately hos/ long had child livi?d previously in" each of the follo/ing 
settings? (Note that the total of the Items should equal the child's age») 

Yrst Mos. 

Home of one or both natural parents 

Home of relatives 

_j Foster family home 

Group home or institution for dependent children 

_^ Residential treatment or psychiatric institution 

Institiition for mentally retarded 

_ Correctional institution 

Elsewhere (specify) • 

2, Had child entered school? 

Y es Specify last g^de^nompleted 

Iko 
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Child's Name: First 



3. Circle number to indicate child's estimated inteXlectml level, 

1 Abc-ra average 

2 Average 

3 Somewhat below average 
• k Well below average 

5 Unknown 



k. Problems in the child's behavior and adjustment at the tiaie of current 
admission to foster care. 

For each of the items below, enter a check in the coltmm that best describes 
the child *s functioning. 



Area of Functioning 


No 
Problem 


Moderate 
Problem 


Severe 
Problem 


Unknown 


Not Ap- 
plicab3.e 


A. Family functioning 

1. Relations with parents (such 
as hostile, fearful, rejectfl 
control, over3y dependent) 












2. Relations with siblings 












B. School functioning 
1. Learninf? problems 












2. Behavior problems (including 
truancy as well as classroom 
behavior) 












C. Physical functioning 
1. Physical disability 












2. Frequent or chronic illness 












5. Behavior and emotional adjustment 












(such as withdrawn, eating 
difficulties, uncontrollable 
temper, stealing, fighting, 
sexual acting out) 


E. Social functioning in community 
1. In relation to peers (such as 
lack of friends of own age 
group, associating with anti- 
social peer group) 












2. In relation to adults (such 
as provocative behavior with 
neighbors, police, store- 
keepers) 
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Child's Name: First 



last 



If aijy problems in fcl/e child's behavior and adjvistmfint "were significant 
factors in his admission to foster care, please describe briefly the nature 
of the problem. 



III* The Child's Barents — Please reply in terms of the natural or adoptive 
parents. If only one parenb is living, record data for that parent only. 



Mother Father 
' 1. Status of parent (circle) 



1 Natural parent 

2 Adoptive parent 

3 Deceased (skip to Section IV) 



1 Natural parenb 

2 Adoptive parent 

3 Deceased (skip to Section IV) 



2. Age at Child's Current Admission to Foster Care 



1 White 

2 Negro •* 

3 Other (specify) 



1 Protestant 

2 Catholic 

3 Jewish 
Other 

5 Unknovm 



3. Race (circle) 



1 PJhite 

2 Negro 

3 Other (speciftr)^ 



k* Religion (circle) 



1 
2 

3 

k 

5 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Other 

Unlmovm 



5« last school grade completed 



-no. 



Child's Ifeme: First 



Last 



Mother 



Father 



6, Estlirated intellectual level (circle) 



1 Above average 

2 Average 

3 Somewhat below average 
k \1ell below average 

5 Unloiowii 



1 Above average 

2 Average 

3 Somewhat belcw average 
k VJell below average 

5 Unknown* 



7. Usual occupation 



Please answer questions 8-20 in terms of the parents' situation and functioning at 
the time of the child's current admission to foster care , (Circle appropriate 
number.) ' 

Mother Father 

8. Work Status 



1 Employed full-time 

2 Employed part-time 

3 Unemployed, seeking work 

h Ncft employed nor seeking work 

5 Unknown 



1 Employed full-time 

2 Employed part-time 

3 Unemplcared, seeking work 

k Ncft employed nor seeking work 

5 Unknown 



9. Physical illness Qr disability 
that interferes with functioning 



1 None 

2 Yes, not hospitalized 

3 Yes, hospitalized 
k Unknown 



1 None 

2 Yes, not hospitalized 

3 Yes, hospitalized , 
k Unknown i 



10» Mental Illness that seriously 
interferes with functioning 



1 None 

2 Yes, ncft hospitalized 

3 Yes, hospitalized 
k Unkncwn 



1 None 

2 Yes, not hospitalized 

3 Yes, hospitalized 
k Unknown 



11. Marital functioning (continuity, affection, 

sucportiveness in current "marital" relationship) 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Unknown 

-5— Not-appllcable--(no-spouse)- 



No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 

-^ITcft_applicable_(no_sppuseJ_ 



-HI- 



I 
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Child's Ifeme: First 



last 



Mother 



Father 



12. Household management and housekeeping 
practices (cleanliness, maint enance , 
food provision, etc.) 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
h Unknown 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
h Unknown 



13» Financial management 

(budgeting and use of money) 



1 No problem 
2^ Moderate problem 
t Severe problem 
k Unknown 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Wikncwn 



lU. Employment functioning (job stability, 
work performance, relations with co- 
workers and superiors) 



1 No problem 1 

2 Moderate problem 2 

3 Severe problem 3 
k Unknown k 
5 Not applicable (not in labor market) 5 



No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 

Nob applicable (not in labor market) 



15» Social functioning in coimunity (isolation 
ftom or involvement with neighbors, com- 
munity groups and activities) 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
h Unknown 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Unknown 

16. Behavior and emotional ad.lustment 



a. Behavior (such as excessive drinking, 
use of drugs, sexual promiscuity, etc.) 





1 
2 

3 
h 


No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 


1 
2 

3 
k 


No pi^oblem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 
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Child'a Name: First 



Last 



Mother 



Father 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k UnlaiOTn 



b, finotidftal adjustment (such as 
depressed, withdrawn, suspicious) 

1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Untoom 



17. 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Unknavm 



Fhysical care of child (such as 
inattention to feeding, clothing, 
hygiene, medical needs, protection^ 
from physical danger) 

1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Unlmcwn 



l8. Emotional care of child (such as lack 
of wamrbh, affection, concern) 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Unkncwn 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Unkncwn 



19, Supervision, guidance and traiMng of 

child (such as overly severe punishments , 
erratic handling, laxness in discipline, 
expectations too higji, failure to set limits) 



1 No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Unlmown 



1 ,No problem 

2 Moderate problem 

3 Severe problem 
k Unloiown 
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Child's Name: First Last 



20. If any problems In the behavior and adjustment of the parents were significant 
factors in the child's admission to foster care, please describe briefly the 
nature of the problem. 



^* External drcumatances at Time of Child's Currerrfc Admission to Foster Care 

1. Estimat.ed total wekly income from all sources of household from which 
child was admitted to care: 

$ 

2. Was family receiving public assistance? 

1 Yes full _ ^ 

2 Yes — aupplemenfcary 

3 No 

k Unknown 

3» Housing 

a. Adequacy of space and facilities 

1 Adequate • 

2 Marginal ' . 

3 Inadequate 
k Unknovm 

b» Freedom from hazards to health and safety 

1 Adequate 

2 Marginal 

3 Inadequate 
h Uhlmown 



Child's Name: First 



■9- 

last 



U. Suitability of neighborhood 

1 Adequate 

2 Marginal 

* . 3 InadeqTxate . 

k Untoown 

5. Availability of relatives for moral support or practical help 

1 Available and helpful 

2 Available but helpfulness not Imam 

3 Availal)le but not helpful- 
k No relatives available 

5 Unknown - 

6. Availability of friends, neighbors 

1 AvailalJle and helpful 

2 Available but helpfulness not Imovm 

3 Available but not helpful 

k Household socially isolated 
5 Unlmcwn 

?• If any problems in the external circumstances of the family'" (l-6 above) were 
significant factors in the child's admission to foster care, describe briefly 
the nature of the problem. 



V, Potential for Child's Return Home at the Pcesent Time — Be sure to enter a 
check in each column that applies* ~" 

1. Parents' attitude toward child's return home Mother Father 

Eager for child's return -».... ^ 

Moderately interested in child's return. • . 

Mixed feelings •••••••• . 

Moderately opposed to rettirn home 

Strongly opposed to return home • •••••• •••••••• _ ■■ 

Unlaiafni ••«•««••«•••••••• ' 
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Child's Name: First 



-•10- . 

last 



2. If either parent is inoderately or strongly opposed to ■ Mother Father 
return home, what is his attitude toward surrender? 

Never discussed • 

Discussed, very resistant to surrender ... i 

Discussed, moderately resistant 

Discussed, considering svurrender 

Not knovm whether discussed 

Not applicable — not opposed to return 

3. Parents* contact with child over past few monbhs 

At least once aweek. < „_ _ 

About once in two weeks ^ ^ 

Abofut once a month. 

Some contact bub less than once a month 

No contact..... 

Not applicable — - child in care less than one month... ••. ■ 



k. If chiM*'s mother or father is living with a partner 
other than the child's natural parent, what is the 

attitude of that partner to the child's return to his Mother's Father's 

or her household? Partner Partner 

Eager for child's return.. ; 

Moderately interested in child's return.. ^ 

Mixed feelings » 

Moderately opposed to return home 

Strongly opposed to return home 

Uhlsnown « 

Net applicable * . 



5. Child's attitude toward return Child 

Eager to return home right away 

Moderately interested in returning home 

Mixed feelings 

Somewhat reluctant to return home....... 

Very reluctant to return home. ..••...«... 

Too young to express a preference ^ ^ 

Unknown 



6. Child's expectation of length of stay in foster care 

Expects to return home soon. 

Expects to return home but not in Immediate future 
Ebcpects to remain in foster care indefinitely..... 

Too young to have clear expectation...* 

Unkncwn,.... 
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Child's Name: First 



Last 



7. Child's attachment to his 
parents and his foster parents (or 

persons principally responsible ;f or Foster 
his care in insbitxition) Mother Father Mother 

Very strong emotional tie 

Moderately strong » 

Slightly weak 

Very weak • 

No emcffcional tie 

Unkncwnt.a <>. , . 

c ■■ . Foster 

8. Foster parents' interest in child's remaining with them Mother 

Would like to adopt child 

Would like child to remain permanently'' without adoption.. 

Glad to have child remain as long as necessary bub not 

pei^manent ly e .• 

Reluctant to have child remain aiiy longer 

Insistent on other arrangements for child as early as 

possible • • • • 

Not applicable — child in institution 

Unknown 

9. Worker's plan for child Worker 

No plan as yet • 

Return to parent (s)' home c... 

Pennanent foster care i 

Adoption..... • 

Other (specify) 

10. Worker's degree of certainty about being able to carry cut 

plan Worker 

High..*.. , 

Moderate 

liCW 

Net applicable — no plan as yet 

• 11. Worker"s Judgment of hew much longer child will contintie 
in care away from home 

Less than three months ^ 

Three months but under six months - 

Six months but under one year * 

One year but under three years 

Three years but not permanently 

Permanently 



Foster 
Father 



Foster 
Father 
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Cfeili's Name: First last 



12, Child's Total Well -Being: To what extent does this child have the 
physical, intellectual, emotional and social abilities and resourced 
to weather his life situations? 



ExtremeOy high total well-being. This child will be able to 
handle anything. He'll make out fine regardless of the 
situation. .•«••.•<>.•..•.• 

Markedly high total well-being. This child will have 

difficTilties only under situations of extreme pressure. 

He will weather with ease anything he's likely to meet 

Slightly above average well-being. This child will handle 
anything that the average child will, but perhaps with more 
ease than most * 

About average well-being. This child will handle adequately 
the kind of life situations he is likely to meet. A 
situation of unusual stress might be beyond his abilities, 
however , , 

Slightly below average well-being. This child will handle 
anything that the average child will, but perhaps with more 
dif f icTilty than most 

Markedly low total well-being. Th'is child will handle his 
life situations adequately only if he is in a supporting 
environment, in ordinary life situations, some protection 
should be available for the times he will need it 

Extremely lew total well-being. This child will have 
diffic\ilty in successfully weathering anything but the 
simplest type of situation. He will need constant 
protection in even ordinary life situations 



Date Form Con^pleted 
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APESNDDC C 



CWIA Retiirn Home Project 

EVALUATION INTERVIEW I 
Form G 



Child WelSare League of America 
March 1971 
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CWIA Return Heme Project 
March I971 — porm G 



mo 



EVALUATION INTERVIEW I 



Name of Child (first) (last) Date Discharged 

Name of Respondent (s ) 



Address 



Telephone . Date of Interview 



I. Household Information 

1. Adults currently living in household (check all that apply) 
Mother 

Father • 
"Stepmother" (legal or nonlegal) ~~~ 
"Stepfather" (legal or nonlegal) 111^^ 
Other adult relatives 
Non-related adults 



2. Other children in household (give number of each) 
Older siblings 

Younger siblings — 
Other children 



3. Are any members of the family currently absent from the household? 
Yes No 



If a) vnio (relationship to child) 

b) vniere (e.g. hospital, relatives) 

c) Anticipated length of absence 



vniat members of the household were: Interviewed? Seen? (Check all that apply) 
Interviewed Seen 

Mother 

Father 

"stepmother" 

"Stepfather" ZHZL ZIZZ 

Child 

Sibling(s) ZZZZ 

Other (specify) 
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Child's Name: First 



Last 



5« Was the child inter vievred separately at any time during the contact? 
Yes No 



II. Child's Current Functioning 

Areas of Functioning: Interviewer 

P arent Statement Child Statement Evaluation 

1. Relations with parents 

No problem 

Moderate problem 

Severe problem 

Unknwn 

Not applicable __ 



2« Relations with siblings 

No problem 

Moderate problem 

Severe problem 

Unknown 

Not applicable 



3. Is child entered in school? Yes ; Gradie 

No J Skip to #6. 

Interviewer 

k» Learning problems Parent Statement Child Statement Evaluation 

No problem ^ — 

Moderate problem ^ 

Severe problem ^ " 

Unknown 



5. School behavior 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 



6. Riysical disability 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknwn 
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Child's Name: First l&st 

Interviewer 

Bsirent Statement Child Statement Evalv-r.tlon 

?• Frequent or chronic illness 
No problem 

Moderate problem "Z~!" 

Severe problem 

Un}mcwn 



8. Behavior and emotional 
adjustment 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
. Severe problem 
Unknown 



9. Peer relations 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe pz'oblem 
Unlaicwn 



10 • Relations with adults (ether 
than parents) 

Ko problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknom 



11. If you think there are any problems in the child's adjustment or behavior 
that might interfere with his remaining at home, briefly describe the 
nature of the problems. 



ERIC 
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/ 



Child's Name: First 



Last 



III. Parent (s)* Current Fimctioning 

Areas of Functiom.ng: 

1, Relations with child since 
discharge 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unimown 



Interviewer Evaluation 
Mother Father 



2. Marital functioning 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unkncwn 

Not applicable (no spouse) 



Work status 

Employed full -time 

Employed part-time 

Unemployed, seeking work 

Not employed or seeking 

work « 

Unknovfn 



km Financial management 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
^ Unknown 



5, Household management and 
housekeeping practices 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 



3. 



6. Hiysical functioning (illness 
or disability) 

No problem 

Moderate problem 

Severe problem ^^^.^^^ 

Unknown 
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Child *s Name: First 



Last 



Interviewer EvaluatiJU 

Mother Father 

7. Behavior problems 

No problem 

Moderate problem 

Severe problem 

Unkncwn 



8. Emotional adjustment 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unkncwn 



9. Social functioning in conmunity 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 



10. Physical care of child 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 



11. Emotional care of child 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 



12. Supervision, guidance and 
training of child 

No problem 
Moderate problem 
Severe problem 
Unknown 
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Child's Name: First 



Last 



13. Family cohesion as noted by interviewer 

JExceptionally close, warm family relations 

Closely Knit, cooperative 

Fair cohesiveness with minor problems 

Considerable tension or lack of warmth 

Severe conflict or absence of affectional ties 

Unlcnown - insufficient observational or interview data 



1km If you think there are any problems in parental or family functioning 

that might interfere with the child ^s remaining at home^ briefly describe 
the problems. 



IV. Current External Circumstances of the Family 

1. Adequacy of household income 

More than adequate 

Adequate 

InEid equate 

Grossly" inadequate 

Insufficient data to judge 



2. Is family currently receiving public assistance? 

Yes - full 
Yes - supplementary 
No 

3. Adequacy of housing in space and facilities 

Adequate 
Marginal 
Inadequate 




Freedom of housing ffom hazards to health smd safety 

Adequate 

I^QI^ Marginal 

t I\l^v> Iliad equat e 



7y^ 



Child *s Name: First 



Last 



5« Suitability of neighborhood (for raising children) 

Adequate 

Marginal 

Inadequate 



6. Availability of relatives for moral support or practical help 

Available and helpful 

Available but helpfulness 

not known 

Available but not helpful 

No relatives available 



7. A\'ailability of friends or neighbors 

Available and helpful 

Available but helpfulness 

not knovrn 

Available but not helpful 

Household socially isolated 



8. If you think there are any problems in the external circumstances of the 
family that might interfere with the child's remaining at home, briefly 
describe the problems. 



V. Prognostic Information Interviewer Evaluation 

1. I^rents* attitude tow^ard child's return home Mother Father 
(at point of return) 

Eager for return __ 

Moderately interested in return 

Mixed feelings 

Moderately opposed to return 

Strongly opposed to return \ 

Unknown 
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Child's Name: First Last 

Interviewer Evaluation 

2, Child's attachment to his parents Mother Father 

Very strong emotional tie 

Moderately strong 

Slightly weak ■ ^ 

Very weak * 

No emotional tie 

Unknown . 



3. Child's attitude tovrard return (at point 
of return) 

Eager to return 

Interested in returning 1 

Mixed feelings f( 

Somewhat reluctant to return^ 

Very reluctant to return 

Too young to express a preference 

Unknown 



k. Child's Total Well-Being: To what ext.ent does this child have the physical, 
intellectual, emotional and social abilities and resources to weather his 
life situations? 

Extremely high total well-being. This child will be able to handle 
anything. He'll make out fine regardless of the situation. 

* Markedly high total well-being. This child will have difficulties 
only under situations of extreme pressure. He will weather with ease 
anything he's likely to meet. 

Slightly above average well-being. This child will handle anything 

that the average child will, but perhaps with more ease than most. 

About average well-being. This child will handle adequately the 
kind of life situations he is likely to meet. A situation of unxisual 
* stress might be beyond his abilities, however. . 

Slightly below average well-being. This child will handle anything 
that the average child will, but perhaps with more difficulty than 
most.-., . 



Markedly low total well-being. This child will handle his life 
situations adequately only if he is in a supporting environment. In 
ordinary life situations, some protection should be available for the 
times he will need it. 

Extremely low total well-being. This child will have difficulty in 
successfully weathering anything but the simplest type of situation. 
He will need constant -protection in even ordinary life situations. 
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Child's Name: First Last 



5. Probability of child's being able to remain in parental home 

Very good 

Good 1^ 

50 - 50 

Poor 

Very poor 



VI. Interviewer Cammeiifas 



Respondent's (parent 's)"" general attitude toward you 

yexy^responsivB, frank, open 
Refsponsive but somewhat cautious 
Guarded, suspicious, minimal answers 
Very unresponsive, hostile 



2m Child's general attitude toward your questions 

. Very responsive, open 
Responsive but cautious 
Guarded, fearful or suspicious 
Very unresponsive, very feari^il or hostile 
Jfort applicable 



3. Respondent's willingness to be interviewed again in four months 

Yes , definitely willing 
Yes, probably 
Not sure 
Probably not 
Definitely not 



k. Degree of certainty you feel about your evaluations in general (Sections 



Very certain 
Fairly certain 
50 - 50 

Fairly uncertain 
Very uncertain 
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Child 's Name : First Last 



5« Coimnents : (Note any observations that might clarify or expand upon any of 
the foregoing information. Include also points of information that should 
be followed up in the next interview) 
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